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cAn editorial by 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 


XAMINE your range of markets through 
E the prism of close analysis (as so many 
executives are doing nowadays) and you 
will find that it presents as many shades of 
color as a refracted ray of light. You may 
find, also, that a disconcerting share of 
those markets shades off toward the red 
end of the spectrum—a discovery that has 
its illuminating side if you are one of the 
many executives faced with a situation of 
profits which do not keep pace with 
volume. 


Business today is definitely facing the 


fact that markets vary in value. Selling, to be 


successful, must be selective. 


the major portion of attention to those markets 
covered by the upper portion of the profit 


spectrum and avoid those markets that shade 


“into the red.” 


The market variations which govern profit 


Do 
You Know 
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variations may be of several types— 
geographical, vocational, financial, or many 
others. Whatever they are, it is the re- 
sponsibility of management to discover 
them—and to discover how to concentrate 
sales effort in those markets whose shade 
of profit is near the top of the spectrum. 

In planning our own sales activities we 
have met this situation by means of care- 
ful market analysis coupled with the de- 
velopment of new Multigraph equipment 
which simplifies selective cultivation of 
preferred markets. 

Our policy of selective concentration 
has brought about a very decided increase 
in our net profit. It has reduced our 
selling expense, and, although the number 
of prospective customers kept on our 
mailing list for active cultivation has been 
materially reduced, our volume of sales 
s increased. 

Executives who would be interested in more 


tailed discussion of our approach to the 


problem of finding and cultivating the fruitful 


markets for our product are invited to write. 


Please address W. C. Dunlap, 1832 E. 40th St, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Woodward & Kelly 


J. B. Woodward 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


110 E, 42d St. 


ATLANTA, A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


be 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogness D A I | Y N ] W S 
Woodward & Kelly 308 Crocker ist Nat’l 
860 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Circulation 


The circulation of The Chicago 
Daily News was built and is main- 
tained solely on its merits as a 
newspaper. 

It is a home circulation . . . 88 
per cent of The Daily News press 
run is sold after 12 o’clock when 
the tide of the city is homeward. 
It is a Chicago circulation 

95 per cent of its distribution is 
concentrated in Chicago and its 
suburbs. 


It is always a definitely known 
quantity. 

For more than fifty years The 
Daily News has published each 
day a sworn statement of its circu- 
lation day by day for the previous 
month at the head of its editorial 
column. In addition The Daily 


News is a charter member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Daily News believes that the advertiser has a right at all times to 
know not only the circulation quality but the exact circulation measure 


Published ev turd d righted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 2 year, in 
Pt Fe as aa June “a 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XIX. No. 
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Books 


Recommended 
by the Editors 


Industrial Advertising 
Copy 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


Advertising Counsellor 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mr. Lockwood, who contributes fre- 
quently to SALES MANAGEMENT, has 
spent twenty-two years in writing, 
supervising and directing industrial 
advertising. The book presents 
clearly, concisely and ably the essen- 
tial facts that the writer of copy 
should know before he attempts to 
reach industrial markets with his 
printed message. 326 pages, 96 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Mail Order and Direct 
Mail Selling 
By S. Roland Hall 


Mr. Hall, who is the head of the 
agency bearing his name, and a fre- 
quent contributor to SALES Man- 
AGEMENT and other business maga- 
zines, is the author of several 
valuable handbooks on various angles 
of marketing. His latest book pre- 
sents the fundamentals of the dual 
field of mail order and direct mail 
activities, and describes the methods 
used by such firms as the Frank E. 
Davis Company, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
etc., etc. Like all Hall books, it is 
thoroughly practical. 500 pages, 
with many illustrations and examples 
of successful letters. 

Price, postpaid, $5.00 


Crying Our Wares 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


This book was reviewed on page 392 
of SALES MANAGEMENT for Febru- 
ary 16th. Should be valuable to all 
persons in sales work and promo- 
tion. Written by the former Vice- 
President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of 
many campaigns with which he was 
in close contact. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New YorkK City 


BY WALTER MANN 


Circulation Breakdowns of 
Women’s Magazines by 
Retail Shopping Areas 


Unstinted praise must again be accorded 
McCall’s Magazine for their latest eight 
and one-half by eleven-inch (fileable) 
thirty-six-page tabulation and the six 
colored maps that go with it. This series 
of tabulations, graphs and maps show de- 
tailed circulation data for the six* “lead- 
ing women’s magazines,’ as compared 
with the total population figures by Retail 
Shopping Areas. 

As might be expected from the title, 
“Circulation by Retail Shopping Areas,” 
the 683 divisions or areas used are those 
shown in J. Walter Thompson’s ‘Retail 
Shopping Areas,’ 1927 edition. These 
same divisions have been used by McCall's 
Research Department for previous. statis- 
tical and promotional efforts. 


For the many who are. interested in a- 


breakdown of woman’s magazine circula- 
tion by these 683 divisions, this booklet 
is bound to have unusual interest. In the 
first section are shown tabulations of the 
amount of population versus the amount 
of circulation for each magazine, in each 
of the 683 centers: (1) in the center 
proper, (2) in the balance of the area 
surrounding the center, and (3) the total 
for each area, including the center. The 
numbers of counties in each area are also 
tabulated and act as a guide of sorts to 
the density of population in that area. For 
ease in tabulation by states, and in making 
up of the attendant maps, the occasional 
overlapping of an area into a few counties 
outside of a given state (See R. S. A. 
1927 edition) has been absorbed into the 
figures of that state. The discrepancy 
thus caused is, they say, very small. 

The next eight pages of this study are 
also of real interest. They show (by bar 
charts) the percentage of population in 
each of four major divisions (cities of 
500,000 and over and their surrounding 
areas; cities of 100,000 to 500,000; of 
25,000 to 100,000 and of 25,000 and 
under), followed by more bar charts on 
the same page showing the percentage of 
circulation of each of the six women’s 
publications in the centers and areas within 
the four size-groups. This also is shown 
by cities alone and by areas surrounding 
the cities, as well as by total areas, includ- 
ing the Cities. 

Interesting as these sets of graphs are, 
the figures for the total circulations of 
the various magazines, as compared with 
the total populations within each of these 
four size-groups, are equally so. For in- 
stance, in the fourteen areas with centers 
over 500,000, the percentage for each in- 
dividual magazine is consistently higher 


*(i.e., Ladies’ Home Journal, hereafter 
L. H. J.), Pictorial Review (P. R.), 
Woman's Home Companion (W. H. C.), 
McCall’s (McC.), Delineator (Del.) and 


Good Housekeeping (G. H.). 


than the population percentage for those 
same fourteen areas. The population per. 
centage is 26.8. The high magazine in this 
division (G. H.) shows 36.4 per cent 
while even the low magazine (McC.) has a 
slight advantage over the population fig. 
ures, with 27.5 per cent. 

Following the figures from which these 
percentages are derived a little further, we 
find some interesting conclusions. Despite 
the slightly higher percentages of the mag. 
azines in the 500,000 and over classifica. 
tion, the total population in bigger cities, 
and their surrounding areas, is shown to 
be 30,679,219, whereas the total available 
circulation in the six women’s magazines 
(totally ignoring that much-discussed sub. 
ject of duplication) is shown to be 4,023, 
061. Even discarding the foreign born, 
the illiterates and the children under 
twelve, and dividing by 4.2 people a 
family in the most approved fashion to 
get the number of families, this still ap- 
pears to leave a goodly margin of un- 
covered circulation in the fourteen biggest 
cities and their surrounding areas. 

In the fifty-eight areas with centers of 
100,000 to 500,000 population, we find 
that all magazines devote more of their 
circulation to these cities than they do to 
the smaller-sized centers and the areas sur- 
rounding them. The population percentage 
is 24.3, while even the low (McC.) has 
25.3 per cent of its circulation in these 
100,000-500,000 areas. The high mag. 
azine (W. H. C.) has 30.6 per cent. The 
total population for the area is 27,815,880, 
while the total available circulation in 
these six magazines is 3,628,651. 

In the 149 areas with centers of 25,000 
to 100,000 population, we find that the 
percentages of certain magazines begin to 
drop below the population percentage of 
22.2. (Notably G. H., 18.8 per cent; L. 
H. J., 20.5 per cent, and Del., 20.8 per 
cent.) This obviously means that the 
coverage of this very important stratum 
(25,000-100,000) is not quite as complete 
as in the larger centered areas. The total 
population for this group is 25,480,332. 
The total available circulation 2,720,926. 

Finally, in the 462 areas with centers 
of 25,000 population and under, we find 
that all the publications, including Mc 
Call’s, are below the population percentage 
of 26.7! McCall’s, however, is high with 
24.7 per cent. All the others are hovering 
between 17.8 per cent and 19.6 per cent. 
What a story for the small-town magazine 
or the farm paper! They've been telling 
it for years, but this is told with such 
obvious simplicity that it has in it the real 
elements of conviction. So, too, have the 
population and total circulation figures: 
population, 30,517,138; available circuls- 
tion, 2,521,513. Why, oh why, should the 
small town and the farm areas be step- 
children? 

The balance of this pamphlet shows the 
leadership of the six various magazines 1 
various ways. For instance, it shows that 
McCall’s leads in amount of circulation 


(Continued on page 315) 
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Businesses large or small 


can match the Bell System Trade Mark Merchandising 


Service exactly to their retail distribution 


The small firm can use the 
service in just those sections 


or cities which comprise its 


market. 


INCREASING use is being made 
of the Bell System Trade Mark 
Merchandising Service by firms 
having sectional distribution of 
their products. The unique fea- 
ture of the service ... that it can 
be matched exactly to market 
requirements . . . makes it espe- 
cially valuable for businesses of 
all sizes. 


An ice cream company doing 
business solely in New England 
contracts to place information 
about its dealers in 375,000 
New England homes and busi- 
ness establishments in the 188 
towns it serves. While a manu- 
facturer of washing machines 


WHERE TO BUYIT @ 


Z 


| A SE LOE 4 
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has purchased the service to list, 
in the 7000 cities and towns 
cemprising his national market, 
the nearest dealer to each of 


8,200,000 telephone subscribers. 

The Trade Mark Merchandis- 
ing Service is a feature of Bell 
System Classified Telephone Di- 
rectories. In them, products are 
now listed under their advertised 
.. together with 
the names, addresses and tele- 


trade names . 


phone numbers of the local deal- 
ers . . . So consumers can locate 
them quickly and easily. 

The Bell System Trade Mark 


C7} 
\3) 
} 
Cl 


The larger business can list 
its dealers in as many as 
14,500,000 homes and _ busi- 
nesses throughout the country. 


Merchandising Service reaches 
14,500,000 telephone subscribers 
in 20,000 towns and communities 
throughout the country. It can 
be used completely —or in any 
desired group or classification of 
cities or sections. Its cost is thor- 
oughly reasonable. 


Your local Bell Company will 
be glad to give you further in- 
formation and show you how this 
new merchandising aid can be of 
benefit to your own business. Tele- 
phone the Business Office today. 
Or write the Trade Mark Service 
Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE NEW SERVICE IN YOUR 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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SHELF WARMING 
costs more than Advertising! |" 


| 


In about fifteen thousand grocery stores in New 
York City there are more than fifteen thousand 
cases of a certain food product. When the package 
is exposed for three weeks, enough moisture gets 
through the protective carton to make the product 
_ tough, stale looking and tasting. The product 
belongs to an advertised line, but was introduced 
with almost no advertising. Everytime the sales. 
men opened an outlet, they closed an account— 
because the turnover is next to nothing. And every 
time a retailer sells a package today, he makes a 
customer for a competing product. 

This competing product is almost identical, but 
sells rings around the first mentioned. The com- 
petitor’s package averages about two weeks from 
its first appearance in a freight car until its ulti- 
mate arrival in the customer’s wastebasket. It is 
well merchandised, and persistently advertised. 
It makes money for its maker, for its distributors 
and retailers. 

You make no money when the dealer’s money 
is tied up in your static product. You get no repeat 
business when he pays high shelf rent. It would 
be better business for both of you if you used 


The News. 


"THE largest circulation in America reaches 
about sixty percent of every retailer’s customers 
in New York City. The small news page in the 
small paper helps advertising to reach more pros 
pects more elfectively. And the small cost of The 
News as an advertising medium makes static stock J ayy, 


and shelf warming too costly. Investigate! 


THE G@ NEWS|" 


I 
Vew VYork’s Picture Newspaper | ©». 
25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK § cus: 
Kohl Bldg.,San Francisco ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Establish 


VOL. XIX. No. 7 
August L729 
Published Every 
Saturday 


Sales 


Management 


The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 


Publication O f fice: 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York. Phone 
Lexington 1760 


Sales Policy 


CONTENTS 


“Forget Price Competition—Teach Your Dealers to Sell” . . . . 


General 


By John W. McPherrin, General Sales Manager, Chamberlain Laboratories 


Des Moines, lowa 


Can We Restore the Kitchen’s Waning Glory? . . .... . 


By Stanley G. Swanberg, Vice-President, Botsford-Constantine Company 


San Francisco, California 


Unique Map Pictures Overseas Markets of Hood Rubber. . 
National Packers Ask Permission to Open Retail Food Chains . . 


Sales Contests 


Stock Market Contest Shoots Addressograph Sales to a New “High” . 


Advertising 


By J. F. Kerwin 


Mailing Pieces that Break the Ice for Studebaker Salesmen . . . 


By M. F. Rigby, Advertising Manager, Studebaker ‘Corporation 


of America, South Bend, Indiana 


Two Rules for Multiplying Returns from Newspaper Advertising . 


By Ruel McDaniel 


c+ 

+ aA 
288 

- « 304. 
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289 
291 


World Delegates Meet in Greatest International Advertising Convention. 293 


Packaging 


Packaging Idea Launches National Business in Five Cent Food Units . 


Departments and Services 
Gerda 08 TOP ck ew eR OR eH ee eS 
Tips for the Sales Manager 
Editorial Comment... . . 


292 


274 
278 
312 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Associate Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desé 
Editor; ROYCE CODY, Art Editor; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; JAMES C. COOK, Managing Editor, Reference Number 


Toronto Office: 
144 St. Germain Avenue 

. T. TuRNER 
European Office: 
London, W. C. 2 
: 33 Chancery Lane 
G. D. Younc 


Sydney (Australia) 


Carts - PatrERsoN Co., Lr. 


‘<a 


Manager 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
RAYMOND BILL, President; PHILIP SALISBURY, J. F. WEINTZ, C. E. 
LOVEJOY, Vice-Presidents; EARL CONSTANTINE, Treasurer; T. J. KELLY, 
Manager Secretary; PHILIP SALISBURY, Director of Advertising; J. B. KEENEY, 
Manager Qualitative Analysis of Media; M. V. REED, Eastern Advertising 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Manager; R. E. SMALLWOOD, Circulation Manager. 


Subscription  Rates:* Single 
copies, 20 cents. Yearly sub- 
scriptions payable in advance, 
$4.00 for fifty-two issues 
anywhere in the United States 
or its possessions or in Mex- 
ico. In Canada, $4.25, and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. 


Subscriptions to SALEs MANn- 
AGEMENT are dropped promptly 
when they expire. 


Established 1918 by The Dartnell Corporation, Member Audit Bureau of Circulation and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Federated Business Publications, Inc. 


Telephone Lexington 1760, New York. 
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THE 
NATIONAL 


DIRECTORY of ADVERTISERS 
BLUE BOOK 


informs you of 


WHO’S WHO, 
HOW MUCH AND 
WHAT 


in the field of 


National Advertising 


This service is invaluable to Agen- 
cies, Publishers and all who sell to 
National Advertisers 


The James McKittrick Company Blue 
Book of National Advertisers, Volume 16, 
contains 595 pages and lists 9,084 adver- 
tisers with complete personnel, trade 
names, advertising agencies placing ac- 
counts, with agency contacts and amount 
of appropriation in many instances. 
media, time of year lists are made up, 
method of distribution with number of 
distributing units completing a picture of 
the size of the organization listed. 


A SAMPLE LISTING: 


THOMAS’, THE 

Chicago, Ill 844 W Rush 

Hair & Scalp Specialists 

Paul A Thomas president 

C R Swinehart gen mgr directs adv. 

purchasing & buying of printing 

Harry Atkinson Inc adv agts Chicago 
(Harry Atkinson agency man) 


(Gn Tp Cc Rb Dm) 


Appropriation: $125,000 for offices owned by 
P A Thomas; $300,000 for entire system 
Distribution: In Cities where Treatment Of- 
fices are maintained (48) 


Sample pages and more detailed informa- 
tion on request. 


The James McKittrick Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
200 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue James McKittrick Co., Inc., Publishers, 
200 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on The 
National Directory of Advertisers’ Blue Book. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Where the Blue Begins—being the 
point at which the red line of losses 
evolves into the blue one of profits on 
the business barometer chart. A book- 
let which it is a pleasure to peruse be- 
cause of the attractiveness of its make- 
up, and the original, intelligent style 
in which the New Yorker presents 
some arresting arguments in favor of 
New York as the market of quickest 
acceptance of a new product. An im- 
posing array of examples of spectacu- 
larly successful initial campaigns 
launched in the New York market and 
advertised simultaneously in the New 
Yorker, caps a powerful argument. 


Agro polis—the aptly coined name by 
which The Farmer has labeled the 
Northwestern territory of Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and the Westernmost 
counties of Wisconsin. Geograph- 
ically widespread and scattered it be- 
comes a circumscribed, compact, easily- 
reached and saleable market through 
the thorough and intensive coverage of 
The Farmer. 


And the Greatest of These is Common 
Sense. A clever, distinctive booklet 
gotten up by Matador for the National 
Shelter Group publications, whose sub- 
scription lists offer a highly selective 
list of prospects for advertisers of con- 
struction, equipment, remodeling and 
decoration of buildings materials. 


Preference That Is the Result of Re- 
sults. The Pittsburgh Press was so 
pleased with the enthusiasm with 
which was greeted the opening in 
Pittsburgh of the Press Approved 
Home, that they have gotten out a 
large single-sheet folded broadside 
about it, and have supplemented the 
announcement with a summary of ad- 
vertising lineage by major classifications 
in the three Pittsburgh newspapers, 
apportionment of Pittsburgh advertis- 
ing schedules, and division of Pitts- 
burgh advertising during 1929. Sta- 
tistics by Media Records, Inc. 


Direct Mail 
Uncoated Facts on Coated Papers. In 


an exquisitely conceived and executed 
booklet Louis DeJonge & Company 
explain why the better grades of coated 
papers materially lower printing costs, 
Tells how superior effects may be 
achieved in printed pieces by the selec- 
tion of richer, more expensive papers 
whose easy printability discounts the 
ultimate cost of the job. 


How to Select Type Faces and Inter. 
type Features. Two unusually instruc- 
tive booklets issued by the Intertype 
Corporation. Many a man has shied 
at the task of selecting a type face for 
a particular printing job he was inter- 
ested in, simply because of the confus- 
ing number and assortment of diverse 
types to choose from. The Intertype 
Corporation in the first of the above 
booklets, has done an admirable piece 
of work in simplifying the matter by 
grouping all type faces under five 
headings, and proceeding to tell the 
kind of work each face is used for. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Pictures in Advertising and 
Selling. Visugraphic Pictures, Inc,, 
offer a motion picture advertising serv- 
ice including requirement analysis, 
scenario writing, actual production, 
distribution, and guaranteed supple: 
mentary publicity. Their booklet, of 
which only a limited edition has been 
printed, gives approximate costs, list of 
present clients and uses of the motion 
picture in connection with the sell- 
ing, technical, propaganda and educa- 
tional phases of business. 


Style in Merchandise 


Fashion—Its Three Progressions. This 
booklet, issued by the G. Lynn Sum- 
ner Company, charts the three progtes- 
sions of fashion as trade, geographic 
and social, and assures us that these 
trends are traceable and measurable, 
and when understood and controlled 
may be made sources of profit to mod- 
ern business. This company offers 2 
service which is in effect a manufac- 
turer’s insurance against being taken 
off his guard by freak changes i 
style. 
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size No. 10—9%4 x 1244—10 fit Warven’s Booklet Envelope No. 10 


Trimmed Sizes 
Printed Pieces 


CUT WITHOUT WASTE 
FROM 
4 paper sheet sizes in stock 


26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32 x 44 
35 x 45 


and Warren’s Booxtet Envetores to fit are 
carried in stocks of paper merchants handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 


Use 


size No. 1—For envelope enclosures 

(Piss Worren’s Booklet Envelope No. t) Cute from 26x 29 
size No, 2—For small booklets or folders 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope Na. 2) Cats from 33244 
size No. 3—For folders or small booklets 

(Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 3) Cute from 25 x 38 
size No. 4—For letter enclosures 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 4) Cuts from 25% 38 
sriz No. 5—For pocket size pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No, 5) Cuts from 32244 
st2@ No. 6—For beoklets and small catal 

(Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6) Cuts from 35 245 
sizs. No. 7—For catalogs and booklets 

(Fits Warren's Bookiet Envelope No.1) Cuts from 25x 38 
size No. 8—For purchasing agente’ pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8) Cats from 32% 44 
size No, 9—For filing size pieces’ 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. %) Cuts from 35 545 
size No. 10-—For targe area pieces 


SIZE No. 9—834 x 11—to fir Warren’s Booklet Envelope No.9 


(Pia Warren's Envelope No. 10) Cuts from 25x 38 


SIZE No. 8—754.x 1054—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8 


SIZE No. 7-6 x9}4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. ? 
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SIZE Do. 1-334 6*4—t0 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. ! 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


Fit your booklet sizes to the Warren chart 


7... booklet and someone 
else’s may not differ much in 
size. Perhaps only a fraction of an 
inch each way. Yet one of them cost 
a lot more to print than the other. 


Why? Just because that fraction 
of an inch made one booklet a non- 
standard size. Special-sized paper 
and special envelopes had to be 
made. The job required special 
handling throughout. 


Your printer doesn’t make money 
on these special operations. But he 
has to charge you for them. They’re 
part of the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And 
they do come high! 


Why not avoid this ex- 
tra cost? It’s easy enough 


and save money 


todo. And the quality of your mail- 
ing pieces won’t suffer. 


Just ask your printer for the new 
Warren Chart of Sizes for Mailing 
Pieces. It carries actual-size dia- 
grams of mailing piece sizes—plenty 
for all practical needs. There’s a 
swatch of envelopes, too, showing 


sizes that fit each mailing piece. 


Keep the Chart right under the 
glass on your desk. It’s a handy 
size—only 11" x 17". When you 
want to get out a booklet or folder, 
just select the size you need—and 
have your dummy cut to fit. 


That dummy will be 
standard. It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. It will 


5. D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Milk Street, 


Boston, 


standard sized paper sheets. And 
those sheets fit standard presses— 
no waste press area. 


No waste time, either. Standard 
sheets and envelopes are always on 
hand at the paper merchant’s. Your 
printer can get them at a moment’s 
notice. He’s not held up by slow 
delivery. And he can give his whole 
time to turning out a really fine job 
for you. 


Ask your printer for one of these 
Charts. Keep it handy where you 
can use it. It will save lots of 
trouble in planning mailing pieces 
—and you'll be helping your printer 
to save your money. 

If he can’t supply you, write 
direct to us. 


Massachusetts 
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... the most fertile consumer 
market in the world! 


OT only is the New York Market the largest 

and richest single buying market in the 
world, but it is the most fertile as well—offering 
greater opportunity for sales than any other 
territory anywhere. 


Its 9,958,000 people have more, earn more and 
spend more for the good things of life than any 
other comparable group .. . they constitute a 
liberal, open-minded, receptive audience—who 
are always ready to buy—at all times interested 
in new things and new thoughts on known 
products . . . and they are the world’s most 
responsive buying group—as proven sales ex- 
perience testifies. 


In this greatest of all markets there is one 
sales producing factor which stands head and 


Scores of campaigns comprising a_ great 
diversity of products furnish concrete evidence 
that the New York Evening Journal is “the 
most powerful sales weapon” in this most fertile 
sales area. 


There is an overwhelming public preference 
for the New York Evening Journal ... it has 
more than DOUBLE the home-going circulation 
of the next largest standard evening newspaper! 


It goes into the family circles of the highest 
earning and largest spending classes; it reaches 
the greatest number of worthwhile people in 
the evening . . . and offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity to produce greatest sales volume at lowest 
sales cost. 


That is why more and more national adver- 
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“Forget Price Competition— 
Teach Your Dealers to Sell!” | 


Any concern that has despaired of increasing sales in 
the face of the apathy of the average retail clerk can 
apply the plan described in this article. This manu- 
facturer, selling through drug stores, found that 
good salesmanship is the most effective weapon 
against cut-price rivalry. Make use of his ideas. 


stant fear that an automatic 
vending machine may take his 
job away from him would probably be 
stretching a point. Yet from our own 
recent experience in teaching drug 


O say that the average clerk in 
a drug store lives under the con- 


clerks to sell Chamberlain’s hand 
lotion, we discovered that it is highly 
stimulating for the clerk to suspect 
that, as a salesperson, he may not be 
so very much better than such a ma- 
chine, after all. 

_ There’s really a good deal of truth 
in the parallel. There are machines 
that make change, deliver the goods, 
and say ‘Thank you.” And there are 
clerks who do little more than that 
either, 

It was this question of placing our 
product entirely at the mercy of in- 
different, unskilled drug clerks that 
puzzled us when we launched Cham- 
berlain’s hand lotion on a national 


BY JOHN W. McPHERRIN 


General Sales Manager, Chamberlain Laboratories, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


scale two years ago. And the only 
solution seemed to be to train the 
clerks to sell. 

At that time many independent 
druggists who were our customers 
were very much agitated over chain 
store competition. And almost with- 
out exception, they failed to under- 
stand the exact mature of that 
competition. They thought they were 
competing with the chains’ buying 
resources; actually they are competing 
with the chains’ selling resources. 

We shouldered the responsibility 
of pointing out to them that any ad- 
vantage which the chains might hold 
in quantity buying was offset by the 
higher cost of chain store selling. 
Manufacturers have turned to the 
chains in the past, not for the sake 
of volume orders at big price conces- 
sions, but because chains were the only 
place where they had been able to 
get a real selling job done. 


[281] 


Since the competition between the 
independent druggist and the chain 
druggist is one of selling, it naturally 
resolves itself into a competition be- 
tween their clerks. Because of their 
superior sales training, all the honors 
have gone to the chain store clerks. 
They consistently outsold the clerks in 
independent stores because they were 
vastly better salespeople. 

These conclusions appeared so ob- 
vious to us that we wondered why 
more manufacturers weren't giving 
greater attention to the matter of 
training the clerks who were expected 
to sell their products. We didn’t 
need to look very far for the answer. 
Many manufacturers had already sup- 
plied clerks with selling information. 
They had told clerks all about theit 
products. They had explained how 
they could be sold. But they over- 
looked one vital point, that of giving 
the clerks some incentive to séll— 
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stimulating them to put forth an hon- 
est selling effort. 

That's where our picture of the 
automatic vending machine comes into 
play. Through special sales bulletins 
to clerks, through personal contact 
with them at meetings and in stores, 
through advertising in the trade 
papers, we have used this and other 
graphic illustrations to impress upon 
drug store clerks reasons why it is 
distinctly to their advantage to stop 
being merely clerks and to become 
alert store salesmen. 


Are Clerks Out of Date? 


At one time, for example, we point- 
ed out to the clerks that, if they failed 
to sell, their employers had only two 
alternatives: they could either sell 
out to chains or discharge their present 
clerks and replace them with clerks 
trained by chains. In either case the 
present clerks would be walking the 
streets. 

At another time we asked the ques- 
tion, “Are clerks out of date?” Then 
answered our own question by ex- 
plaining why ‘‘clerks’’ were decidedly 
out of date, but why “salespeople” 
never were. 

This approach to the problem of 
sales training has given us a hearing 
among clerks which we probably never 
would have received otherwise. Once 
we get a hearing we have found it a 
comparatively easy undertaking to de- 
velop them into capable store sales- 
men. Once they really want to learn 
how to sell, they learn quickly enough. 
But until they do, no amount of edu- 
cational material will teach them. 


When we are asked how the clerks 
respond to this sort of treatment we 
cite the case of a young man in a St. 
Louis drug store who sold 111 bottles 
of Chamberlain’s hand lotion in one 
short week. In another test campaign 
to determine whether our plan really 
did improve the sales ability of clerks, 
a single residential store in the same 
city sold 196 bottles in eight days. 
The clerks of twenty-six Des Moines 
stores sold 1,600 bottles during an 
eight-day campaign. In every other 


Coming Soon: Three 
Articles on Standard 
Sales Talks 


In a group of three articles to 
be presented in early issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, leading 
concerns in many different 
fields will tell their experience 
with standard sales presenta- 
tions. Frigidaire, Copeland, 
Studebaker, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Hoover, Felt & 
Tarrant, and Chrysler are some 
of the companies that have con- 
tributed to this series. 

Some of the plans described 
have not only resulted in siz- 
able increases in sales volume, 
but have materially cut down 
the percentage of turnover on 
the sales force. 


A dinner- 
sales meet- 
ing was held 
before the 
test cam- 
paign in St. 


Louis. 


test campaign our sales have shown 
an immediate turn upward after we 
encouraged clerks to improve their 
selling methods. 

From our own selfish standpoint 
these results might be sufficient. But 
from the standpoint of the druggists 
the sales instruction we have given 
their clerks has a much broader sig- 
nificance. If the clerks can sell one 
product with such conspicuous success 
during short store campaigns, then 
they can sell other projects just as 
successfully. The training they re- 
ceive in selling our product, in other 
words, naturally improves their gen- 


eral selling ability. 
Use Plan on Other Lines 


In fact, we recommend that drug- 
gists use Chamberlain’s as a leader for 
a week or ten days, and then feature 
other lines on the same basis. After 
making a concerted effort to sell hand 
lotion on suggestion to people who 
come into the store with no intention 
whatever of buying hand lotion, they 
are qualified to extend the plan to 
other products as well. Many drug- 
gists who began the practice with 
Chamberlain’s later sold other lines in 
even larger volume than they did the 
hand lotion, because as they grow 
more accustomed to this method of 
selling their results are corresponding: 
ly greater. They have demonstrated 
that independent drug stores can 
adopt sales tactics of chains and carry 
them out just as successfully. 

We emphasize the point that each 
clerk must know four things about all 
products so featured: why is it bet- 


yet- 
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ter? what are its uses? who are its 
prospects? when can it be sold? Our 
rogram of instruction covers each of 
these points thoroughly. 

As an illustration, under the last of 
these four points we suggest a numbet 
of possible “‘combination sales’ by 
mentioning that ‘The customer who 
buys a hand brush, soap or manicure 
supplies is thinking about the care of 
hands. As an extra sale, suggest 
Chamberlain’s.” Or, ‘The bathing 
beauty who buys a rubber cap will 
need the refreshing relief of Chamber- 
lain’s for her sunburn.” 


No Patent on Sales Ability 


All the specific sales results I have 
mentioned have been achieved without 
any cut prices or bargain offers of any 
kind to give the customer a special 
inducement to buy. They are the re- 
sults not of a merchandising miracle, 
but of sound, straightforward selling. 
Each sale was made entirely on the 
merits of the product and the sugges- 
tion of the clerk, rather than upon the 
strength of any price appeal. When 
a clerk might sell only a bottle of 
Chamberlain’s a day to a person who 
asked for it specifically, we have 
proved by actual demonstration that 
he can sell a dozen bottles by offering 
customers a logical reason for purchas- 
ing. By so doing he not only is mak- 
ing an extra sale, but is likewise per- 
forming a useful service which in most 
cases is appreciated. He can do this, 
however, only when he becomes a 
salesperson rather than merely a clerk, 
and our first responsibility is to make 
him aspire to be a salesperson. 

That is why we present our regular 
sales bulletins to druggists and their 
clerks with some such introduction as, 

Druggists whose clerks have become 
salespersons do not fear competition. 
The future worries only those drug- 
gists whose clerks are still clerks. . 
There is mo patent or copyright on 
sales ability. You find it in every 
successful drug store—chain or inde- 
pendent makes no difference. But 
you do not find active sales ability 
in a store that is going downhill!” 
The fact that this type of argument 
has stimulated drug stores to increase 
hand lotion sales by thousands of per- 
centage points is proof enough that 
they find it convincing. 

_ Before the test campaign took place 
in St. Louis we invited drug store 
clerks to be our guests at a dinner, 
where we staged actual sales demon- 


Clerks are taught to pick out pros- 
pects for Chamberlain’s. Among 
these are buyers of manicure sup- 
plies, or other toilet articles. 


strations in order to teach them how 
to sell on suggestion to the numerous 
Chamberlain prospects who came into 
their stores with little intention of 
purchasing a hand lotion. Possibilities 
of prospects were pointed out and the 
tactful way to suggest a purchase was 
shown. 

For years the chain stores have been 
giving similar instructions to their 
clerks in the art of suggesting extra 
sales to customers. 

This plan need not be confined to 
the drug business. Clerks in other 
classes of retail stores have the same 
chain-store competition and _ selling 
conditions to meet. There are many 
other products besides ours which lend 
themselves to this method of store 
selling. 

We have discovered, however, that 
there are a few requirements which 
every product so featured should have. 
In the first place, of course, it must 
be a product of high enough quality 
and of sufficient individuality to re- 
spond to sales suggestion and to pro- 
duce repeat sales. It must also be a 
product of daily use, such as tooth- 
paste, razor blades, candy or similar 
items. As a protection to druggists 
it must yield a fair profit and have a 
fair price policy back of it, rather 
than a product whose retail price has 
been demoralized by price-cutting. In 


fact, the plan loses a great deal of 
its effectiveness if sales are accom- 
panied by cut prices. In order to 
bring maximum results the product 
must be well advertised, so that clerks 
will not be handicapped by pushing 
an unknown product. 

To illustrate each of these points | 
might take our own product as an ex- 
ample. Unlike cream lotions, our 
lotion isn’t sticky. We advertise it in 
eight women’s magazines and in lead- 
ing mewspapers as ‘an _ invisible 
glove,” beautifying the hands as it 
protects them. Hand lotion is, or 
should be, a product of daily use, and 
we call attention to all the different 
times of day when it is needed and 
all the different types of people who 
should use it regularly. 

It has always been our policy to 
emphasize the point that Chamber- 
lain’s is a ‘““50-cent lotion—not a 39- 
cent lotion.” That is one of the princi- 
pal reasons its sale is largely through 
independent drug stores. As a result 


of this policy the price of our product 
has never been made a football. Yet 
our experience has shown that it is 
possible to sell a product aggressively 
in drug stores and still keep the reg- 
ular price. 


Perhaps the cooking schools spon- 
sored by enterprising newspapers 
are an answer to a groping by 
great numbers of urban house- 
wives for some intelligent guid- 
ance on the dignity of their main 
job when so many tantalizing dis- 

tractions beckon. 


Ewing-Galloway 


Can We Restore 


the Kitchen’s 
Waning Glory? 
Many sales executives in the gas appliance and 


kindred fields are wondering if a general ‘“‘back to 
the kitchen” movement is a tactful thing to en- 


‘courage, and if so, how should it be done? What 


kind of merchandising will win the interest of 
today’s housewife? Here is one man’s answer. 


BY STANLEY G. SWANBERG 


Vice-President, Botsford-Constantine Company, 
San Francisco, California 


“T HINK of it,” penned Will Rogers, “in these times 
a woman who takes pride in her cooking stove!” 
Will says he found her almost hidden away on the 
vast prairie stretches of central Wyoming. He de- 
scribes her as a kind, motherly soul, who, with her rugged, 
faithful husband, is keeper of one of these new aviation 
“lighthouses” which night after night help safely to speed 
the mail planes, bound East and West. 

Forced landing pilots and passengers, en route to or from 
Cheyenne, are the chief socializing contacts this fine, practical 
couple have with the world at large. The ex-mayor of Beverly 
Hills was a starving man after his “‘spill’” when he fortunately 
happened to meet Mrs. Ferguson. Ambrosia of the gods 
seemed to come from the appliance which, Will declared, 
was “one of the best looking cooking stoves I ever saw, a 


Photos courtesy New York Herald Tribune 
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The fact that hundreds of distracted husbands are writing to the women’s magazines inquiring “How am 
I ever going to get a square meal at home again? Isn’t it about time to start a movement to drive 
women back to the kitchen?” has a profound merchandising significance. 


great big, dandy, white-enameled thing 
that burns either coal or oil, and what 
a pride she took in it.” 

As everyone knows, this man Rog- 
ets speaks in horse-sense terms on 
nearly every subject he essays. Now 
he comes right out with a challenge 
to produce an active cooking-stove 
brigade sold to the ‘‘pride of posses- 
sion” argument so dear to the hearts 
of advertisers for years past. Not only 
in connection with cooking-stoves, but 
in home labor-saving appliances in 
general and auxiliary merchandise. 

So many optimistic figures have 
been quoted of late in explaining the 
complex of the modern housewife and 
het ways. They point to the bathtub 
fatio of one to twenty-seven people 
in 1916, increased to one in ten and 
a half in 1925; one registered automo- 
bile for every eighteen families in 
1913 to one in every one and four- 
tenths families in 1926. Further, we 
ate directed to a 638 per cent increase 
in the perfumery, cosmetics and toilet 
Pteparations business in the decade 
from 1915. An industry then turning 
out products valued at $19,160,407 is 
now well past the $150,000,000 mark. 


Paraphrasing Mr. Rogers, the writer 
might say that all he knows is what 
he reads in the papers or what he 
hears as he goes rambling around the 
commonwealth. But oftentimes comes 
the urge (born of curiosity perhaps, 
or a belief in the principle that to 
know the facts, go to the people) to 
do a little investigation on one’s own. 

For it is obvious that though the 
perfumers and cosmeticians may be 
well satisfied with things as they are, 
another group of earnest merchandis- 
ing men are scratching their heads and 
wondering why their hard-hitting 
“drives” and ‘“‘pride of possession”’ 
themes aren’t registering as_ they 
should with these alert-minded, pro- 
gressive, resourceful modern wives of 
outs. 

And God bless them, we wouldn't 
for the world want them to revert to 
the period when the solemn dictum 
“Man works from sun to sun, but 
women’s work is never done’’ was 
literally accepted as the inevitable law. 
But, just the same, despite all the in- 
genuity of science and invention and 
sales-brow perspiration, the fact re- 
mains that the pride of Mrs. Ferguson 


in her cook stove doesn’t, or rather 
hasn’t, inspired the jealous envy of 
the majority of her modern sisters to 
the point of mass enthusiasm, which 
is the first principle of big-scale mer- 
chandising. 

“And why not?” asks the maker of 
jazz-colored gas ranges, washing ma- 
chines, ironers—of the whole assort- 
ment of modern home appliances. 
And with closely cupped ear the dis- 
tributors of all our appetizing food 
specialties listen for an answer, too. 
For if cook stoves in the home are not 
used to normal capacity, then a slight 
falling off in demand per family for 
the wherewithal to be cooked assumes 
a total in the course of a year that 
amounts to some staggering sums. 
The manufacturers also view the cold 
statistics unearthed by the United 
States Census of Distribution in eleven 
trading centers showing that restaurant 
meals total 22.4 per cent of retail food 
sales. The restaurant business grows 
10 per cent per year, we are further 
told, while population increases ap- 
proximately but 2 per cent. 

Of course, the big-volume food man 
will get his business from the restau- 
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rateurs if the purchasing agent for the 
home starts to desert him, even so 
slightly. But that doesn’t help the 
maker of high-cost units for assuring 
more efficient management of the 
housewife’s daily tasks. 

Deep down is discernible an out- 
cropping of a fundamental trait of 
feminine nature that has slowly, these 
past few years, crystallized itself into 
a readjustment of social values in the 
average American home since the war 
days. Briefly, there are two major 
premises to this readjustment which 
command attention: 

(1) The newer habit-systems mani- 
fested in woman’s present-day ‘“‘free- 
dom” view the home as a center of 
cultural and social development, rather 
than as a necessary workshop catering 
primarily to the family’s need for ex- 
istence in matters of food, clothing 
and shelter. This latter conception 
was more necessary in past genera- 
tions, when Roosevelt's cry against 
race suicide was popularly received 
and the mother considered it her duty 
to be more or less perpetually kitchen- 
bound. 


**Kitchen-Consciousness” 

(2) The competitive urge in busi- 
ness which spurs men to invest, with- 
cut much argument, in adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, systems of profit 
control, etc., is negligible in the busi- 
ness of home making. Husbands fail, 
more and more, in the tactics they use 
for helping to direct the purchases of 
labor-saving devices for their own 
homes. They are inclined to stress 
the utilitarian advantage when it is a 
new sort of kitchen-consciousness that 
needs expression. 

No doubt a chorus of disagreement 
will arise to these two premises. But 
let’s analyze further and see if there 
aren’t some rather pointed supporting 
bits of evidence. Let’s go right back 
to this issue of the cooking-stove 
raised by Mr. Rogers. 

In practically every metropolitan 
center the public utility interests, with 
gas service to sell, are right now mak- 
ing desperate bids to hold what home 
consumption business they have—let 
alone a striving for the satisfactory 
normal increases of a few years ago. 
Much money is being spent these days 
in surveys and analyses to determine 
what people are thinking about and 
how arguments are to be directed to 
influence greater home consumption of 
gas. The city of San Francisco may 
or may not be typical of the universal 
trend, but some recent findings are at 
least significant. It was found that: 


In 164 typical modern and older 
homes, representative of better class, 
medium and poorer residential dis- 


tricts, the average monthly gas revenue 
is only seventy-nine cents per month. 
This is approximately 100 per cent less 
than for the same districts five years 
ago. Nineteen of the homes still have 
old-fashioned gas plates; fourteen use 
a cooker with an old-fashioned under- 
slung oven; twenty-four have coal 
ranges; thirty have combination coal 
and gas ranges only; seventy-seven, or 
only 46 per cent, have so-called mod- 
ern gas or electric ranges, and of these 
only twenty-five have a lid top and 
only eighteen oven control. 

Possibly it is surprising to learn 
that the investigators found a goodly 
number of these modern, attractive- 
looking ranges in the very shabbiest of 
homes, viewed from the exterior. In 
some, fine $250 stoves represented 
nearly as great an investment as the 
rest of the furnishings in the house. 
What accounts for this? 

An explanation ventured is that in 
these homes a common trait of grand- 
mother’s day still persists. Guests who 
come in are entertained in the kitchen. 
Ii is both a happy workshop and a 
benign atmosphere for convivial ex- 
change of pleasantries. This type of 
“purchasing agent’ in the big city— 
and they appear to be becoming fewer 
and fewer—loves to show off her most 
prized possession, just as did Will 
Rogers’ Wyoming prairie hostess. 


“Show Place” Changed 


In a section just a few blocks away 
guests who come are even discouraged 
from entering the kitchen. The “show 
place” and new social center of the 
home is some place else and the atten- 
tion is directed to cretonnes, futuristic 
odds and ends of furniture, an ex- 
pensive radio, indirect lighting facili- 
ties—many different expressions of the 
native feminine instinct for creation 
other than culinary handiwork. The 
caterer is handily located just around 
the corner! 

The picture brings to mind the con- 
fession made by a prominent woman’s 
magazine editor on the writer's last 
visit to New York that her mail was 
bulging more than ever with corre- 
spondence from worried, distracted 
husbands. ‘How am I going to get 
a square meal at home again?’ was 
a universal plaint. “During the war 
days you were filling columns with 
strong urges to Our wives, to ‘get out 
of the kitchen and get to making 
bandages or knitting sweaters or learn 
how to play golf and keep fit.’ Isn’t 
it about time to start a movement to 
drive them back into the kitchen 
again?” 

When worried husbands commence 
tc air themselves in this fashion, it is 
piainly evident they have a responsi- 
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bility which they are failing to under. 
stand, as factors in a new social age. 

The number of homes where both 
husband and wife are wage earners in 
industry is mounting, rather than de- 
clining in these ‘freedom’ days. Do 
some house-to-house investigating in 
any thriving city and see how often a 
neighbor tells you that “you'll find 
Mrs. Webster at home only in the eve- 
nings.”’ And many a good doctor, in 
his comment on things in general, will 
tell you that many young wives and 
husbands are giving him the extra 
money earned to help save a pair of 
ruined digestive tracts. 

Thoughtful analysis suggests that 
something more than perfunctory sales 
“drives” are needed to popularize a 
“back to the kitchen’ movement. The 
legion of intelligent women who have 
learned to organize their time and in- 
terests in this fast-moving, alluring age 
are better housewives, more skilled 
mothers, more entrancing hostesses 
than the women in other days who 
were more prone to develop one-sided 
interests such as expert cookery, liter- 
ary club activities, social service and 
so on. 


‘Trail Blazers” and Others 


The “trail blazers’ of every new age 
enjoy the experience of constant ex- 
perimentation in new delights of liv- 
ing. To the intelligent modern house- 
wife who naturally responds to persua- 
sion advertising of the beauty, econ- 
omy and marvelous efficiency of your 
brand of cooking stove or washing 
machine or floor covering—the home 
is sensibly viewed as both an enticing 
social center and a fascinating work- 
shop, yet each decidedly divorced from 
the other in true proportion. 

But there is a vaster majority, the 
up-to-date students of social trend tell 
us, who have relegated the desire to 
become ‘all-around’? modern house- 
wives to a secondary consideration. 
For them a different type of educa- 
tional program than has yet been de- 
vised seems in order. How is one to 
reach the woman who, given money 
to buy furnishings for a home, puts 
the kitchen stove last on the list and 
the kind of stove she gets depends on 
how much is left after all other wants 
are supplied? Ask your dealer if the 
average of this class isn’t pretty high. 

This is a message to men in bust- 
ness and not to the women whose vit- 
tues and deficiencies both are being 
reviewed. It is to help these men take 
stock of how much they really know 


- about what has been taking place since 


war-times in the basic habits of mind 

of the new feminine purchasing agent. 

The knowing editor of a foremost 
(Continued on page 319) 
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Stock Market Contest 
Shoots Addressograph 
Sales to a New “High” 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


HAT is declared to have 

been both the most inter- 

esting and successful sales 

contest ever held by the 
Addressograph Company. Chicago, 
and one instrumental in producing the 
greatest sales volume ever attained by 
this company closed recently. 

Taking the form of a ‘Business 
Builders’ Dividend Contest,” the cam- 
paign was notable for the thorough- 
ness and realism with which it was 
conducted. Contestants subscribed for 
stock, their stocks were listed on the 
“Van Buren Curb,” a quotation board 
was placed in the company offices at 
901 West Van Buren Street, stock- 
holders were furnished subscription 
blanks, stock certificates and dividend 
checks, market letters, tips, and state- 
ments were sent, and regular and extra 
dividends were paid, to say nothing of 
a big melon-cutting and cash split-up. 

“Every man has an urge to invest,” 
the opening announcement pointed 
out ““—to become part owner in some 
business enterprise that will pay him 
extra dividends—beyond the income 
from his daily toil. Nowadays most 
men do invest a portion 
of their earnings or sav- 
ings. But generally it is 
necessary to invest outside 
one’s own business—where 
one has no active voice in 
the management of the 
business or in its earnings. 
Seldom is it possible to 
invest in one’s own busi- 
ness. Practically never is 
it possible to invest in 
a sure winner — guaranteed 
against any possibility of loss. 
When such an opportunity does 
present itself it certainly be- 
hooves every salesman to take 
advantage of it! 

“The Business Builders’ Divi- 
dend Contest is just such an 
Opportunity! It offers you the 
Opportunity to make an invest- 
ment in yourself—to take stock 
in yourself and make that stock 
Pay you extra dividends. No 
cash is necessary. All you in- 
Vest is your ability—your experi- 


President Rogers 
looks over the stock 
quotation board 
which was a contin- 
uous center of inter- 
est during the Busi- 
ness Builders’ Divi- 

dend Contest. 


ence—your time—your determination 
to win! ‘ 

‘Manipulate your stock to win! 

“In actual practice stocks earn divi- 
dends in proportion to the earnings or 
net profits of the business. In the 
final analysis, profits and dividends are 
the result of proper management— 
efficient methods and carefully directed 
efforts that build up net profits so that 
larger dividends may be declared. 

“The same opportunity exists for 
you in this contest !’’ 

Elsewhere in the same bulletin con- 
testants were told that “What you 
really do is subscribe to stock in your- 
self—in your own ability to make a 110 
per cent of your quota during the next 
three months. Your signature on the 
subscription blank entitles you to 
compete with other sales agents, senior 
and junior salesmen for $2,000 in cash 
prizes and over $5,000 in merchandise 
prizes—dividends worthy of your best 
efforts!” 

An interesting stipulation was that 
“No one can share in cash dividends 
or merchandise prizes unless he has 


scored 110 per cent of his contest 
quota. In other words, the market 
value of your stock must be above par 
in order to win.” 

The period of the contest was 
seventy-seven working days. All 
branch managers, sales agents, senior 
salesmen and junior salesmen were 
eligible to subscribe to stock and to 
participate in the distribution of mer- 
chandise and cash dividends. 

Sales agents, senior salesmen and 
junior salesmen were divided into 
competitive groups of “shareholders.” 
Sales agents constituted the “First Pre- 
ferred’’ list and were divided into five 
groups, arranged according to size of 
cities in which they were located. Each 
agent was referred to as a company 
by coupling the name of his city with 
his own name. Thus, ‘Boston-Haw- 
kinson Company;” ‘Chicago-Davis 
Company.” 

Senior salesmen were the “Second 
Preferred shareholders” and were ar- 
ranged in eight groups. They, too, 
were designated as companies under 
their own names. Thus, “T. Aber- 
crombie Company.” 

Junior salesmen were the ‘Common 
Shareholders” and were classified in 
five groups and designated as individ- 
ual companies. 

Each contestant subscribed to and 
agreed to pay 110 per cent of par for 
a stipulated number of shares, equiva- 
lent to his three months’ quota, on a 
formal subscription blank such as is 
used by security firms. He subscribed 
on a partial payment plan, agreeing to 
pay in as large and frequent instal- 
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ments as possible, “but in any case at 
the rate of not less than’’ one-sixth of 
the required number of points ‘on or 
before the fifteenth and thirtieth day 
of each month.” The number of 
shares subscribed for, the number of 
points which he agreed to pay there- 
for (110 per cent of the number of 
shares), and the number of points to 
be paid semi-monthly were all filled 
in. As the contest lasted three months, 
each semi-monthly payment was to be 
one-sixth of the total. Right was re- 
served, however, to make payments in 
advance of due dates, in which case 
further payments would apply on addi- 
tional shares at the same price. 

When the subscription was received 
at contest headquarters a handsome 
stock certificate was sent the subscriber. 
This, like all other properties used, 
was realistic in every detail. 


Seven-Day Dividends 


As soon as a participant had sent 
in orders equivalent to 10 per cent of 
his contest subscription, he received a 
dividend check for the number of mer- 
chandise credits to which he was en- 
titled. This check was numbered seri- 
ally, carried a due date, but was pro- 
visional, however. Since in order to 
earn a dividend the shareholder had 
to attain not less than 110 per cent 
of his contest quota, and since one 
dividend check was issued for each 
10 per cent of his subscription, he 
had to send in eleven such dividend 
checks before any of them would be 
honored. Since, again, there were 
seventy-seven working days, 10 per 
cent of one’s quota was due and pay- 
able every seven days. Dividend 
checks, therefore, were due one every 
seven days and were so dated, but were 
not issued until payment had been 
made in the form of orders. If a 
subscriber was on time or ahead of 
time with his quota, he received his 
dividend check on time or ahead of 
time. If he was behind his quota, he 
was behind with his payments and no 
dividend check was sent him until he 
paid up. The checks thus indicated 
how he stood with respect to his 
quota. 

When a salesman received eleven 
such dividend checks he was a winner, 
entitled to cash his checks for mer. 
chandise prizes listed in a catalogue 
furnished him. 

Those who scored more than 110 
per cent of their contest quota re- 
ceived additional dividend checks 
calling for 114 merchandise credits for 
each quota point above 110. 

In addition, extra dividend checks 
for fifty merchandise credits were 
awarded semi-monthly to the leading 
sales agent in each group whose stock 


was “most active’; that is, who had 
made the highest percentage of quota 
during the period. Similar extra divi- 
dend checks for forty merchandise 
credits were awarded senior salesmen 
on the same basis, and junior salesmen 
came in for thirty credits in the same 
way. 
At the close of the contest ‘‘a juicy 
cash melon,” amounting to $2,025, 
was split among shareholders of all 
classes whose stocks had soared the 
highest. Only those whose shares 
for the entire contest had been quoted 
at 110 or higher were eligible to 
share in this special cash award. 

The sales agent whose stock had 
the highest market value of all agents 
at the end of the contest won a $250 


slice of the melon and became “‘chair- 
man of the board”; the leading sales 
agent in each of the five groups of 
sales agents received $100 and became 
a “director”; the runner-up sales agent 
in each group received $50 and be- 
came an “alternate director’: the 
leader among the senior salesmen re- 
ceived $150 and became “‘president”’; 
the leading shareholder in each of the 
eight groups of senior salesmen re- 
ceived $50 and became a “‘director’; 
the runner-up in each senior group 
received $25 and became an “‘alternate 
director”; the leader among the junio: 
salesmen received $75 and became 
“vice-president”; the leading share. 
holder in each of the five groups of 
(Continued on page 317) 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 


Unique Map Pictures Overseas 


Distribution of Hood Rubber 


ETTERS from every foreign out- 
let of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, have been used to make 
its export distribution map more im- 
pressive. The map, similar to those 
used by most manufacturers who have 
extensive foreign distribution, has the 
regulation push tacks, showing distri- 
bution centers, but to each of these 
tacks is attached a piece of black twine, 
which extends to a letter from the 
point marked by the tack. 
A map of the world was affixed to 
a large piece of cardboard, with ample 


space on its borders to fasten letters. 
Envelopes were arranged in positions 
corresponding to the nearest parts of 
the map which they represent. 

This novel display gives a compre- 
hensive idea of both the number and 
location of the foreign outlets and also 
makes the map more easily read, since 
it is only necessary to follow the string 
from the tack on the map to the tack 
in the letter to discover the name of 
the outlet. It also eliminates the con- 
fusion arising from a group of tacks 
being so close together as to make the 
map illegible. 
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THE MOLE OF THE MOMENT 


that the ‘Society “Reporter Saw 


By Canounk S, Keum 


Studebaker’s 
mailings all have 
some unique 
touch which gets 
attention from 
even the busiest 
prospect. 


mt \ Coals; Nothing Ever Before 


BRABIAL RECELROM SEE! 
5% THE AUTOMOBILE TRAD 
Pe 


by Man Apsrece: ned. Tike Reord 


Coordinated 
paper, magazine and radio advertis- 
ing, the Studebaker Corporation 
runs a continuous direct mail cam- 
paign. 
has embodied with success in its 


mail work are described here. 
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with extensive news- 


Unusual ideas this concern 


BY M. F. RIGBY 


Advertising Manager, The Studebaker Corporation 
of America, South Bend, Indiana 


Mailing Pieces that Break the 
Ice for Studebaker Salesmen 


HERE are many concerns using 

direct mail advertising more ex- 

tensively than Studebaker. But 

I doubt if there is any using it 
more consistently. 

Our policy in respect to direct mail 
advertising reminds me of a conversa- 
tion between a passenger and the con- 
ductor of a crack train. 

“We don’t seem to be going much 
faster than any train,” said the passen- 
get. ‘I suppose that is due to the 
smooth road bed.” 

“No, not entirely,” the conductor 
replied. “We don’t go much faster 
than many other trains, but we keep 
going all the time.” 

Last year we “kept going” to the 
tune of seven and a quarter million 
pieces mailed to prospects, “suspects” 


and owners in this country alone. 


We spend well over a quarter-mil- 
lion dollars annually for direct mail. 
This year we will spend $7,000,000 
for all types of advertising, an increase 
over last year, bringing an increase 
in our direct mail appropriation. 

There are two types of direct mail, 
—first, the type producing an order by 
return mail, either on the basis of an 
out-and-out purchase or on approval. 
The second type doesn’t aim for such 
results. It simply endeavors to create 
an interest in the mind of the recip- 
ient, to pave the way for the sales- 
man. Ours falls in the second classifi- 
cation. 

Our direct mail campaigns do not 
only have the effect of paving the way 
for the salesmen by breaking down re- 
sistance and creating either a spark or 
flame of interest—they also instill in 
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the salesmen a feeling of confidence 
in calling on circularized people. If 
two or three mailing pieces have pre- 
ceded the salesman’s call, his visit is 
taken out of the category of cold can- 
vass. He feels he can make more 
progress, once he gets inside the pros- 
pect’s office or home. And he usually 
can. 

We find that return cards, request- 
ing a demonstration or further infor- 
mation, fall short in producing re- 
sults. Your first conclusion might be 
that this was the fault of our cam- 
paign—the result of some weak link 
either in copy, make-up or list. But 
experience has proven to us that there 
are fundamental reasons which are not 
influenced by the character of the cam- 
paign. 

In our line of business it must be 
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considered that every boulevard is an 
automobile salesroom and there is not 
the same necessity to obtain further 
information on an automobile that 
there would be on a new hot water 
heater, a training course or some other 
product not so commonly known. 
Salesrooms are conveniently located 
and if the person receiving a broadside 
or letter or pamphlet by mail desires 
more information he can much better 
satisfy that desire by visiting the near- 
est showroom than by writing for fur- 
ther particulars. 

Again, automobile salesmen have 
such a reputation for persistency that 
many a prospect hesitates to send his 
name on a return post card and there- 
by bring salesmen to his office or 
home. 


Some Unusual Touches 


In developing our direct mail ma- 
terial, we are constantly seeking new 
ways to catch and hold the reader's 
eye. We believe, with the volume of 
material the postman delivers to of- 
fices and homes, that direct mail adver- 
tising must be attractive—particularly 
when it deals with an article in which 
style and appearance are important. 

In designing our direct mail ma- 
terial, we keep before us constantly 
the market we are attempting to reach. 
If the piece is directed only to women, 
then all of the nicety of detail in re- 
spect to the selection of illustrations, 
type faces, paper stocks, colors, etc., 
must be carefully observed and in the 
writing of the text we must restrain 
any ambition to discuss dual carbure- 
tion and ball-bearing spring shackles 
because women generally are not me- 
chanically inclined. They are more in- 
terested in overstuffed upholstery, the 
adjustability of the seats and steering 
column, and similar features. 

We carry this thought through to 
an even greater degree in the develop- 
ment of direct mail material in our 
commercial car lines, which include 
busses, delivery cars, funeral cars and 
ambulances. When we talk to bakers, 
for example, reference to the width, 
height and length or the cubic capacity 
of our one-ton delivery car does not 
mean nearly so much as the state- 
ment that our delivery car body will 
accommodate so many loaves of bread. 
That is tangible to the baker prospect 
because if his present delivery car 
equipment will carry only three-fourths 
as many loaves, the capacity of our 
body would probably mean a saving in 
his delivery car requirements. 

In my opinion, there is a great deal 
of money squandered today in direct 
mail which is flabby, flat and contains 
no element of interest either in the pic- 
ture or text employed. We all receive 


a great deal of material of this type. 

We have always been proud of the 
campaign used to introduce our Presi- 
dent model three years ago. In this, 
we decided to send a three-piece mail- 
ing campaign to a list composed of 
72,000 presidents of organizations 
above a certain rating. 


What kind of direct mail 
material will women read? 
Studebaker’s experience in 
planning direct advertising 
with a special appeal to the 
feminine portion of the 
mailing list is explained in 
the accompanying article. 


To obtain the attention of executives 
in this classification, we had to do 
something which would be a departure 
from the conventional. On the front 
covers of these three pieces the recip- 
ient’s name was imprinted in regular 
printer’s type. 

Such an operation involved extra 
expense. But when it was considered 
that we were doing this to create in- 
terest in an automobile costing $2,000 
and that we were attempting to secure 
the attention of some of the most im- 
portant executives in the country, the 
expenditure was justified. 

We followed the series of three im- 
printed folders with a fourth letter 
over the signature of our president, A. 
R. Erskine. A return post card was 
enclosed to be used in setting the time 
to take a demonstration, if our invita- 
tion was accepted. We received ninety- 


three cards in return and several letters 
which proved our campaign had not 
gone to the wastebasket—at least, noi 
without notice. One of these letters 
was from the president of the Rock 
Island Railroad, another from the 
president of The Burlington, and sevy- 
eral from presidents of large banks in 
New York and Chicago. While the 
tangible results as reflected in our re- 
turn cards were not sufficient to justify 
the cost of this campaign, the work 
it did in paving the way for personal 
calls of salesmen was of inestimable 
value. 

The campaign I have just described 
was rather elaborate, involving four- 
color process work, individual im- 
prints, etc. That you may not say any 
program can be made effective if 
enough money is put behind it, I want 
to submit an entirely different cam- 
paign conducted two years ago. This 
consisted of one piece on newspaper 
stock in two colors. Its development 
was suggested just after our Com- 
mander Model had established a new 
world record for endurance and speed 
by traveling 25,000 miles in less than 
23,000 minutes. 


A News Tie-up 


The Associated Press and United 
Press sent a “‘flash’’ of this record to 
newspapers throughout the country. 
We examined the New York papers 
to see which publication had given the 
story the best position and headline 
display. We found the New York 
World was the paper. We ordered 
150,000 copies of the page on which 
the story appeared printed on regular 
news stock and backed up. We then 
imprinted this clipping, with these 
words in facsimile handwriting: 

I drove one of these new Com- 

manders while in New York. It's 

a great car. This record doesn't 

surprise me in the least. H.K. 

The page was die-cut to have the 
appearance of being hastily cut out of 
the newspaper. We mailed these clip- 
pings in the envelopes of a New York 
City hotel to 150,000 names supplied 
by our dealers throughout the country. 

Few people expect a circular to 
come in a hotel envelope, particularly 
addressed in longhand as our mailings 
were. Likewise, few people ignore 4 
marked copy of a newspaper or maga- 
zine, even though they suspect the 
marking has some advertising tie-up. 
It’s just the human trait of curiosity 
that impels us to read what somebody 
tells us to read. 

Last year we had two mailings pre- 
pared to send to a quarter of a million 
women. . We recognized in the de- 
velopment of these pieces that they 

(Continued on page 316) 
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WO essentials to the success of 

many newspaper advertising 

campaigns are: knowing exactly 

what is to be accomplished with 
the advertising and having some speci- 
fic point to which to tie the campaign ; 
and merchandising the advertising to 
those who sell the product featured. 
The recent experience of the Utah Oil 
Refining Company, with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City, ideally illustrates 
this statement. 

This company is a local independent 
producer, distributing its products 
through subsidiary and independent 
jobbers to filling stations in the Inter- 
mountain territory, consisting of Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. With- 
out national reputation, the company 
in late years had found the competi- 
tion of the various nationally known 
lubricating oils increasingly keen. Al- 
though the company had been produc- 
ing Vico lubricating oils for nearly 
twenty years, it found that its local 
prestige alone was not overcoming the 
national advertising of other well- 
known brands of oils extensively mer- 
chandised locally. 

Accordingly, the Utah Oil Refining 
Company decided to conduct an exten- 
sive advertising drive throughout its 
territory in an effort to establish fur- 
ther prestige and reputation for its 
oils. But having been in business for 
twenty years, producing the same 
brand of oils, the firm realized that 
in order to make the forthcoming cam- 
paign a success it would be desirable 
to have a new angle, a freshness to 
add zest to the copy. 

The change in motor design as ex- 
emplified conspicuously in the new 
model cars this year provided a peg 
upon which to hang the campaign. 
Most new motors today are of much 


Two Rules for Multiplying Returns 
from Newspaper Advertising 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


The Utah Oil Refining Company, selling in a limited 
radius against heavily entrenched national competi- 
tion, registered a 30 per cent increase in sales when 
they developed this localized campaign and carefully 
merchandised it to dealers before publication. 


higher compression than those of for- 
mer years. And a higher compression 
motor demands a heavier grade of 
lubricating oil. 

Noting the change in motor design, 
the refining company previously had 
changed the viscosity of its oils to con- 
form to the requirements of modern 
motors. This change gave the adver- 
tising department the feature of time- 
liness which it needed to add a twist 
of newness to the campaign. It pro- 
vided an obvious reason for the sud- 
den burst of advertising. 

Thus the campaign started in April, 
featuring the new Vico motor oils. In 
three months, sale of the company’s 
lubricating products increased more 
than 30 per cent over volume for the 
corresponding period last year. 

“We believe that it was not so 
much the new oil that brought about 
the additional interest in our product 
as our manner of presenting, it,” de- 
clared A. A. Allen, advertising man- 
ager. ‘Neither was it mere news- 
paper space that induced the public to 
buy Vico oils in sufficient quantities to 
produce this increase in the business 
of a long-established company. An 
improvement or change in the product 
alone will not increase business, unless 
it is made known favorably to the pub- 
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lic; nor will mere advertising space cre- 
ate interest unless that space is timely 
and carries a new twist that will catch 
the interest of newspaper readers. It re- 
quired the combined pulling power of 
a new idea and a presentation of the 
idea in a way to make it timely, to cre- 
ate real interest in the products.” 

The company alternated between 
full pages and half-pages, one adver- 
tisement appearing each week in daily 
papers throughout the four states 
where the firm had distribution. 

Actual copy was brief. Extensive 
illustration focused attention upon the 
advertisement. Large-type headlines 
aimed at attention; and large cuts near 
the bottom of the space emphasized 
the ‘‘new”’ angle. 

“This Guarantee is Stronger than a 
Thousand Arguments” was a typical 
heading for a full-page advertisement. 
In the center of the illustrated page 
was a nearly square black space some 
seven inches wide and eight inches 
long. Cut-out type emphasized the 
guarantee, thus: 

‘Have your crankcase drained, and 
then filled with the New Vico, of the 
proper grade for your car. 

“Then after driving 1,000 miles— 
maintaining the oil level with the New 
Vico—if you find that you have not 
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had better performance from your car, 
with less oil consumption than has 
been the case with any other oil of 
similar body you have ever used, the 
purchase price of the New Vico will 
be refunded to you by your dealer.” 

To the lower right of this square 
was the following statement, in large 
type: “This guarantee is made to prove 
to you that the New Vico is the best 
motor oil your money can buy.” And 
that was all the text the whole page 
contained. Brief, simple and direct. 
That it was easily and liberally read 
was proven by the results it produced. 

“No advertiser has any reason to 
expect newspaper copy, or any other 
form of advertising for that matter, to 
do the whole selling job,’ Mr. Allen 
said. “It is a unit in the sales pro- 
gram and the rest of the program must 
run along with the advertising in 
order for either effort to produce 
maximum results. 


Merchandising the Advertising 


“A part of this coordinated sales 
program is merchandising the adver- 
tising to those who have a part in 
selling the advertised products. Ad- 
vertising may create interest and bring 
motorists into the filling station, but 
unless the filling station operators and 
their men are sold on the advertising 
sufficiently for them to cooperate in 
featuring the products in the campaign 
one may expect mediocre results at 
best.” 

Well in advance of publication, re- 
prints of each advertisement were de- 
livered to jobbers throughout the terri- 
tory. Representatives of the company 
talked to jobbers at length in explana- 
tion of what the advertising would do 
for them in increased sales, provided 
they would do their share in capital- 
izing the advertising to the utmost. A 
part of their share in the job, they 
were told, was to take the supply of 
each advertisement as delivered to 
them, and post them in their own fill- 
ing stations and distribute them to in- 
dependent dealers, with instructions as 
to their use. 

The company made it still easier for 
station operators to use the advertise- 
ments by erecting bulletin boards on 
the wall of each station in a position 
where the board can be seen readily 
by the average drive-in customer. The 
board is made to hold exactly a full- 
size reprint of a page advertisement. 

By selling jobbers on the value of 
using these reprints, the company 
found the jobbers anxious to sell their 
dealers and the managers of their own 
stations on the use of the advertising. 
The use of the reprints not only kept 
the company’s products prominently in 
the minds of dealers, many of whom 


handle other brands, but it provided 
that point-of-contact advertising which 
is so essential to successful selling of 
advertised products. Seeing the re- 
print of the current advertisement at 
the filling station, the motorist was 
reminded of having read the advertise- 
ment or another on the same subject, 
and the result is a double reminder to 
try the oil. 

Contemplating that the newspaper 
campaign would create many questions 
in the minds of the average motorist 
in regard to the new Vico, the com- 
pany prepared a complete chart, listing 
all makes of automobiles and trucks, 
and showing opposite each the grade 
of oil it should use. This chart was 
exhaustive in that it made recommen- 
dations not only for all makes and 
models of cars but all ages of these 
makes as well, leaving nothing to 
guesswork as to the proper oil for any 
car. 

The chart gave, in addition, brief 
facts regarding the new Vico. Copies 
of this, in the form of a folder, were 
supplied in quantities to every dealer, 
through the company’s jobbers. Sta- 
tion attendants were instructed exactly 


in the manner of using the folders. 

“You will have many motorists 
ask you a lot of particulars about this 
oil,” the attendants were told. “In 
order to know how to answer, read 
this booklet through carefully; but as 
a tule, you will be too busy to talk at 
length about it. So, instead of taking 
a lot of your time telling a customer 
all about it, hand him a copy of this 
folder and point out certain pertinent 
paragraphs and the chart, and suggest 
that he study them.” 

“We follow this procedure,” Mr, 
Allen explained, “because we have 
found that by inducing the motorist to 
read the booklet himself each man 
gets the same explanation and idea 
about the oil, whereas if each filling 
station man attempted to explain it, 
even though he may know all about 
it, there would be many different ver- 
sions, which would result in a certain 
amount of confusion in the minds of 
car owners. We want the attendant 
to know all about the oil; but we find 
it more satisfactory for him to give 
out the book, rather than go into mi- 
nute details about the produce with the 
customer.” 


Packaging Idea Launches National 
Business in Five-Cent Food Units 


HE prem- 
ise that 
c O nsumers 
like to see 
what they buy 
and desire pro- 
ducts in conven- 
ient packages has 
: / developed a na- 
Shy Rosen tional business for 
: the Sun Goods 
Corporation, o f 
Chicago, distributors of a line of 
eleven food specialties. 
Pumpernickel, an old-fashioned prod- 
uct, blazed the trail for the line, 
where these new ideas in merchandis- 
ing were first used. It was the first 
of the Sun Goods products to be 
packaged, being wrapped in cello- 
phane. Such success attended this first 
venture in packaging that Shy Rosen, 
president of the company, planned to 
package other products which had for- 
merly been distributed in bulk form. 
Another food, as homely as pumper- 
nickel, was mext merchandised in 
cellophane packages. It was prunes. 
Raisins and nuts were then packaged, 
and a display rack planned for dealers’ 
counters. 
Mr. Rosen experimented exhaus- 


tively with wax molds and _ various 
packages until he finally hit upon the 
right one for his products. He sought 
a package which would not only be 
attractive, but would also be con- 
venient. 

The result was the present flat pack- 
age, with its open face. A feature of 
the package is a flap, at the top edge 
of the wrapper. It permits the con- 
sumer to open and close the package 
without danger of spilling its contents. 

A. stiff cardboard back gives the 
package permanent shape and_ body 
and prevents crushing. On the back 
of the package is a picture of the sun, 
under which is the company slogan, 
“Our Factory is 92,000,000 Miles 
Away.” 


Packard Starts Production 


on Airplane Diesel Engine 


The Packard Motor Car Company has 
started commercial production of its 
aviation Diesel engine, recently tried 
out, and expects soon to be manufac: 
turing 500 engines monthly. 
The company will promote the engine 
in the near future—not only for avia- 
tion purposes but for ships an 
eventually for automobiles. 
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International Board Supplants L A. A; 
Berlin Meeting Urges World Peace 


ALES MANAGEMENT Headquar- 

ters, International Advertising 

Convention, Berlin, August 15.— 

Advertising as an instrument for 
helping to bring about world peace 
and world prosperity was emphasized 
by speakers of a dozen nations ad- 
dressing 3,000 delegates at the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, held 
in Berlin this week. 

A resolution for world peace pre- 
sented by Lord Riddell, leader of the 
British delegation, was formally adop- 
ted by the convention on Wednesday. 

The most important business action 
taken by the convention was the disso- 
lution of the International Advertising 
Association, as it is now constituted, 
in favor of an international board in 
which representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, formed in 
Chicago last May, the British Adver- 
tising Association and the Continental 
Advertising Association will have 
equal membership. C. King Wood- 
bridge of the New York financial 
house of Prince & Whitely, a former 
president of the association, was elec- 
ted chairman of the _ international 
board. Walter A. Strong of Chicago, 
chairman, and C. C. Younggreen of 
Milwaukee, president, will continue to 
act as officers exclusively of the Amet- 
ican organization. 

A speech which was received with 

probably the greatest enthusiasm by an 
unusually enthusiastic convention was 
that of Edward A. Filene, of William 
Filene’s sons store, Boston. 
_ “Business men must appreciate that 
if they intend to increase the develop- 
ment of export trade,” Mr. Filene 
pointed out, “They must have a guar- 
antee of lasting peace.” 

The impression gained at the gen- 
eral sessions that advertising was to be 


the principal savior of humanity was 
ridiculed a little by speakers at the 
Sales Management department at 
which Mr. Woodbridge presided, and 
which was addressed by Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International 
Business Machines Corporation, and J. 
R. Brundage, vice-president of White 
& Wyckoff, Manufacturing Company, 
from the United States. 

At a banquet formally launching 
the convention Sunday night, Jacob 
Gould Schurman, American ambassador 
at Berlin, described the place for the 
advertiser in the field of international 
relations. “Here the problem is noth- 
ing more nor less than the interpreta- 
tion of the nations of the world to 
one another,” he said. “This problem 
has not yet been solved, or has been 
solved only very inadequately by dip- 
lomatists, even with the help of the 
journalists. Now if the advertisers 
can beat us at our own job we shall 
most heartily welcome them into the 
arena. 

As a feature of “International Day,” 
on Monday, Lord Riddell, leader of 
the British delegation, took occasion to 
condemn the American policies of 
high tariff and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s high money rates as “one of 
the greatest present dangers to world 
economic prosperity and friendship.” 

Another warning was issued by Mr. 
Strong, who in addition to his duties 
as chairman of the association, is pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News: 

“We Americans are beginning to 
realize that we cannot burden the rest 
of the world with our surplus pros- 
perity, as represented in our standard 
of living. We cannot expect nations 
outside of our boundaries to support 
permanently a standard of living so 
far higher than their own. 

“We recognize that the standard of 
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living costs in the United States have 
a vety definite relation to the standard 
of living in other strongholds of civil- 
ization. If one accepts this theory, 
there is no upward limit to the stand- 
ards of living throughout the world, 
except a fair balance in human exist- 
ence. Tariff walls, cartels and other 
political mechanisms which tend to 
perpetuate differences in standards of 
living come down as standards of liv- 
ing are equalized.” 

A plea to the business men of Eu- 
rope to save their scenery from being 
wiped out by billboards was made to 
the convention Tuesday by Herbert S. 
Houston, of New York, former presi- 
dent of the I.A.A., who presided at 
a group meeting devoted to ‘Ethics 
and Practice.” 

“The fundamental difference be- 
tween the American and German 
method of housekeeping,” said Frau 
Hildegarde Margis, president Ger- 
man Housewives’ Association, “is that 
in America material is cheap and labor 
expensive. It’s the other way in Ger- 
many, and the inevitable result is that 
the time factor will not play such a 
decisive part because, with less costly 
labor our garments, utensils and furni- 
ture are better taken care of, whereas 
in the United States time is money and 
therefore new purchases are more fre- 
quent in American households than in 
Germany.” 

The need for raising the world’s 
standards of living and the work 
which advertising can do to bring 
about this end was analyzed by Sir 
Ernest Benn, chairman of Benn Broth- 
ers, Ltd., of London. The standard 
of living, Sir Ernest said, is governed 
by the amount of real wealth. 

On the following pages are printed 
excerpts of some of the most impor- 
tant addresses of the convention. 
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Outlines Hercules Plan 
for Selling in Europe 


By P. W. Meyeringh, managing direc- 
tor, N. V. Hercules Powder Company, 
Rotterdam, Holland 


SHALL start with ‘‘what we have 

learned about selling in Europe,” 

in order to come automatically 

(for it is impossible to strictly 
separate the two subjects) to the other 
point, “what we have learned about 
advertising in Europe.” 

When several years ago our com- 
pany decided that for certain of their 
products Europe appeared to be a de- 
sirable market and that it was neces- 
sary to find export outlets for our 
naval stores (rosin, turpentine and 
pine oil), it was realized that to start 
with the best possible chance for suc- 
cess, a survey should be made of each 
country. 

We soon realized that, although 
some large consumers may like the 
idea of importing commodities directly 
from the United States, for the average 
consumer as well as for practical busi- 
ness considerations it was necessary to 
appoint distributors in each country, 
with a number of sub-distributors for 
the larger countries. 

In most instances the right type of 
distributor was found by interviewing 
the larger consumers and ascertaining 
which firm would be acceptable to 
them as a distributor for our company. 


James D. Mooney, General Motors 
Export Corporation, who spoke at 
one of the general sessions. 


Very helpful assistance was obtained 
from the American consuls and trade 
commissioners, who are always glad to 
supply information to business people. 
I cannot stress too much the impor- 
tance of this world-wide organization. 
American firms (and many firms 
abroad) interested in foreign business 
should support the Department of 
Commerce as much as possible in their 
gigantic task. 

Our distributors, as a rule, are either 
dealers or agents. They strictly ad- 
here to our policy on prices and terms, 
but they finance the transactions them- 
selves and run the credit risks. There- 
fore, although in a sense they are 
dealers, there is a decided tendency 
towards an agency relationship as they 
have exclusive rights for a certain ter- 
ritory and adhere to a fixed price pol- 
Icy. 

Having in mind the time required 
for execution of orders from the 
United States we provided several dis- 
tributors with stocks of merchandise 
on consignment; and at the same time 
placed comparatively large stocks in 
the hands of several forwarding agents 
in Europe. 

After appointing our distributors, 
our next step was to give them the 
technical information they needed in 
their contact with the trade. 

Then came the organization of our 
statistical division, not only from a 
point of view of sales, but also from 
the technical side. We gradually 
built up a statistical knowledge of the 
importance of actual and potential cus- 
tomers for our products in Europe, 
accompanied by a history of our tech- 
nical development work with each of 
them. 

We direct our sales in Europe from 
Rotterdam, Holland, not only because 
Rotterdam is the natural port of entry 
for Holland and the very important 
German Rhine Territory, and is one 
of the largest ports of the Continent, 
but also because Rotterdam is very 
centrally situated (overnight our men 
can reach Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, 
London, etc.). 

Now we come to our advertising 
campaigns. Our principal export 
products in the beginning were naval 
stores and for these products advertis- 
ing is rather complicated, because we 
have to reach a large number of differ- 
ent industries and individuals. We 
reach the consumers through the fol- 
lowing mediums: 

1. Advertisements in the principal 
trade papers such as chemical journals, 
magazines reaching the paper manu- 
facturers, the paint and varnish indus- 
try, painters, architects, hardware 
stores, etc. 

2. Direct mail to all industries 


reached by the trade papers to support 
our advertisements. Letters should as 
much as possible have an individual 
appearance. The effect of circulars, in 
my opinion, is as a rule rather poor. 

3. Booklets describing the products, 
with full details regarding their chem- 
ical properties, analyses, etc. 

4. Talks before conventions in each 
industry, supported by moving pic- 
tures showing the process of manufac- 
ture. Moving pictures are a very good 
advertising medium in Europe, es- 
pecially if apart from their business 
value they have artistic merit. 

5.”"Calendars. I have found our cal- 
endars as put out in America do not 
appeal in some countries in Europe, 
especially not in Gerraany. On sev- 
eral occasions we found it necessary 
to put out special calendars to suit the 
German market. 

6. Technical and commercial per- 
sonal follow-up work. This is vital 
and therefore I believe that a good 


Prof. H. K. Frenzel, president, The 
Union of German Graphic Artists. 


central organization should be supple- 
mented by a sufficient number of sub- 
distributors. 

When products are sold only to a 
certain number of specialized custom- 
ers who cannot be reached by any 
trade paper, the problem is different. 
In such instances I believe that, apart 
from regular communication by mail, 
personal visits at regular intervals are 
required perhaps more than they are 
in the United States. In general, con- 
tact in Europe is not so easily estab- 
lished as in America and therefore 
personal intimate relations can be ob- 
tained only by constant visits. 

Now with regard to the actual con- 
tents of the advertising material. it is 
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necessary, as already stated, to study 
the customs and habits and the indi- 
vidual ideas of each country. Many 
advertisers believe that American ad- 
vertising can be brought to Europe and 
used there almost without change. I 
venture to disagree with them. 

Mr. Wrigley, the well-known manu- 
facturer, when given an interview with 
Dr. Kaufmann (Reklame, November, 


V. Edward Borges, president, Vin- 

cent Edwards & Company, New 

York, who spoke at the retail depart- 
mental session. 


1927), said his experience was that 
advertising could be conducted on the 
same basis in all countries, and I have 
no doubt that for his particular prod- 
uct he is right. Chewing gum is a 
product which was practically un- 
known outside America before it was 
exported. If, however, American 
manufacturers want to sell products 
in Europe which are already supplied 
to European consumers by other manu- 
facturers outside America, it is logical 
to approach these consumers by fol- 
lowing a plan which has been care- 
— laid out after studying their 
14 @aS. 


Younggreen Summarizes 
Advertising “Formula” 


By C. C. Younggreen, president, In- 
ternational Advertising Assoctation. 


UR leaders have given un- 
selfishly of their time and 
thought and they have de- 
veloped a formula which bids 
fair to satisfy the increasingly intricate 
conditions of business and to afford 


a working method for solving at least 
some of its more pressing problems. 

That formula is still to be simpli- 
fied; it is still to be so set forth that 
it can be accepted with clear under- 
standing by the business world. But 
it is a start; it opens the door to our 
own greater fields of service; the time 
is opportune for its presentation; and 
I am grateful for the distinction of 
being the mouthpiece by which this 
message is announced. 

At this time it will be sufficient to 
present the fundamental equations of 
the formula. There are but five of 
them—but on those five rests the en- 
tire structure of our advertising pro- 
fession and its future. They are 
beacons by which our path in the new 
age which is upon us will be illumi- 
nated. 

The first of these is: 

Continuity Is Paramount: To a 
manufacturer that is axiomatic; mass 
production is its offspring. To a dis- 
tributor it is becoming even more ap- 
parent. To the consumer, on whom 
both manufacturer and distributor 
depend for their very existence, it has 
no particular meaning as yet, for he 
sees but the last link in the chain. 

And the development of this equa- 
tion will cover the growing apprecia- 
tion of business that the sale, which 
is held to be the ultimate reason fox 
advertising, depends on factors which 
go all the way back and all the way 
forward; and that advertising must 
logically parallel all of those steps. 

Today advertising is too generally 
held as a first aid to injured business. 
It has been called in when the house 
caught fire; it is still to be called in 
to sit in council with the architect 
and the contractor and to help plan the 
structure so that it will be fireproof. 

Publicity Parallels Production: This 
is the second of the equations and 
closely follows the first. It comes 
from that school of economics which 
holds that whatever changes an article 
is a part of production, whether this 
change be of nature, form, applica- 
tion, place or time. In this sense, the 
dealer who localizes the article for 
consumption is a producer. 

The utilization of this equation 
more closely indicates the common 
interest that is held by everyone who 
in any way whatsoever has to do with 
the creation of the article or in plac- 
ing it in the destroying hands of the 
consumer. 

Advertising is still to be accepted 
as a power which moves concurrently 
with the industrial line of continuity 
rather than a power to be directed 
solely upon one element of that con- 
tinuity. 

The Whole Is Greater Than the 


Sum of all Its Parts: This paradoxical 
statement, the third of the equations, 
is the very lifeblood of Organized 
Advertising. 

When we add advertising force, in 
any unit or combination of units of ap- 
plication, to a sales effort or distribu- 
tion problem, we find, on analyzing 
the procedure, that we have not merely 
a difference in intensity, in magnitude, 
but something new; and we also be- 
come aware that the simultaneity we 
thought of is subordinate to the 
requisite parallelism with the material 
movements of the goods with which 
we are dealing. In other words, we 
find here a continuity which must be 
considered as moving in line with the 
continuity of production and distribu- 
tion. 

In production we have raw ma- 
terials and tools and buildings and de- 
signs and methods and labor—each 
One a unit; yet no one claims that 
production is a mere addition of those 


Dr. Knapp, general secretary of the 
W orld’s Committee. 


units. In distribution we have trans- 
portation and storage and credit and 
piece deliveries—each one a unit; yet, 
while here the sum of all approaches 
more closely to the whole, still there 
is no claim that these are equivalent 
as constituent parts. 

Without further discussion of these 
details, it seems, if not demonstrably 
true today, that there are at least good 
grounds for accepting the concept that 
in this new “‘advertising” we have, not 
merely a number of unit forces, nor 
even merely a group of combination 
of forces, but a new force, greater 
than the sum of all its parts, 
applicable as a unit as well as a simul- 
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Genuine, measurable prosperity rides on the crest 
of record business in the Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
district. 


Workshop and product of business, Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh is the home of a people of vigor, vision, 
courage and the will todo. Enthusiastically watch- 
ing one of the greatest municipal expansions of a 
dynamic age... with inherent confidence in to- 
morrow’s vision of an even greater industrial capital 
... its people are reading and responding to modern 
advertising of products they need to keep pace with 
modernity. 


Everything moves in new tempo today in Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh. A people 74.5 per cent native 
white are making per capita retail purchases at the 
rate of $436 . . . well in advance of the Pennsylvania 
average of $324. The volume of retail mercantile 
business in 1927 was $558,970,600 . . . of wholesale 
mercantile business, $393,664,000. Vividly reflect- 
ing prosperous conditions are the daily bank 
clearings now exceeding $30,000,000 ...and bank 
deposits exceeding a billion and a half dollars. 


Pittsburgh district payrolls in May totaled 
$39,000,000, an increase of $6,000,000 when compared 
with the same month last year. On the basis of es- 
timations that workers spend at least 86 per cent of 
their earnings, Metropolitan Pittsburgh workers are 
spending at least $33,540,000 a month for things 
that make life more enjoyable. 


Look at the Federal Reserve Bank report for May 
... Pittsburgh stores report sales 4.4 per cent larger 


The Pittsburgh Press 
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than the same month last 
year... and note parti- 
cularly that only 7.1 per 
cent of Pittsburgh sales 
were installment sales. 


The Press Has the 
Habit of 
Producing Results 


There’s nothing timid about Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh prosperity. Just 
as there’s no change in its people’s 
45-year habit of using The Press as 
their shopping guide. It’s just as 
easy as it ever was to determine what 
advertising effort has accomplished in 
Pittsburgh . . . providing the adver- 
tiser follows the lead of experienced 
merchandisers and places his major 
advertising schedules in The Press, 
Pittsburgh’s NEWSpaper of Character 
with The Habit of Prowucing Results. 


IN THE 


GOLDEN (Y) AREA 


The average industrial wage in the 
city of Pittsburgh is now 13 per cent 
higher than the national average, 
while the average for Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh is: exceeded by only one 
other city in the United Siates. 
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Blank & Stoller 
H. K. McCann, president H. K. 
McCann Company, New York City. 


taneous or sequential operation of 
several units, and which, as such, ts 
entitled to be accorded its proper 
place in the family of economic con- 
ditions and functions. 

We must, however, differentiate 
between the existence and the applica- 
tion of this new force, and this brings 
us to the fourth basic equation of our 
formula: 

Advertising Must Be of the Place 
of Sale: Strictly speaking, there can 
be no such thing, even in the abstract, 
as universalism—internationalism, if 
you please—of advertising, because of 
the fundamental fact that advertising 
seeks results which are dependent 
upon individual conditions. 

No two individuals exhibit identical 
emotional reactions even to identical 
forces under identical conditions. And 
full consideration must be given to 
this variation in any discussion of the 
commercial application of advertising ; 
for sales, the object of commercial 
advertising, are not made to the mass, 
but to the individual, to the unit. 

We speak of using a certain me- 
dium or a certain copy style or cype 
of appeal, to influence a certain class 
of potential buyers. But that is really 
a posteriori reasoning. True, it may 
be that, through this medium or copy 
or appeal, the advertiser will, by a 
unit act, secure an individual response 
to an influence which has an effect 
upon all in that group, but such an 
act by the advertiser comes actually 
within economics, the applications, of 
advertising. 


This is but one of the power fac- 
tors of advertising and limited to the 
function of visualization. All of the 
other factors are subject to the same 
variations, for which we can, for the 
purpose of identification, give a fairly 
general theoretical field to the human 
emotions, they become so modified by 
the influences of heredity, tradition 
and environment, and they become so 
distinctly individual through actual 
personal experiences, that the value of 
class or mass must be looked on, if 
not with suspicion, at least with great 
care. 

These modifications, through their 
dividing action, produce a large num- 
ber of classifications, directly propor- 
tional in quantity and intensity with 
the development of the environmental 
influence—or, in other words, with 
the advance of civilization in the sense 
of the multiplicity of mechanical aids 
to living. 

Many other modifiers enter the pic- 
ture here, but mention of a few of the 
more influential will be sufficient. 

Literacy is outstanding—joined with 
the formed habit of reading the pub- 
lic press in its various forms. 

Communication is important—with 
its allies of time and availability. 

Credence placed by the consumer in 
advertising itself is of prime impor- 
tance; Truth in Advertising; faith in 
the advertiser. 

Purchasing power of the individual 
and the community is essential to the 
sale—and this varies perhaps more 
than any other factor. 

Purchasing methods—cash, credit, 
partial payment—this carries back to 
the first original handler of the raw 
materials. 

Note that I have considered only 
such tactors as are dominant in my 
own country—the United States of 
America. When we consider the 
enormous variations between these 
conditions as they exist in America 
and in other countries and between 
those other countries, we may well 
pause to consider the extent to which 
we dare carry the thought of interna- 
tionalism in the application of adver- 
tising. 

I would not impose too far on your 
patience, but I am constrained to close 
with a few words on the fifth of the 
equations of our formula—that equa- 
tion which may perchance give us a 
beacon by which we may light our 
path for tomorrow. 


Education Imposes Obligations: 


Think for a moment of the power we 
wield. Its very objective and reason 
for being is to influence the minds of 
the people to act in accordance with 
our wishes; to make them obey our 
suggestions. 


We have taken upon us the task 
of guiding the human race—or at 
least that portion which we can at 
present effectively reach—in all of its 
actions. We guide the people in thei: 
eating and in their drinking; in their 
business and in their recreations; in 
their joys and their games and the 
travel. We show them what to wear 
and what to see and what to hear. 
There is not a single human activity 
in which we do not enter in the guise 
of a mentor. 

We have assumed the role of guide, 
philosopher and directing friend to 
the world; we have taken on us a 
jurisdiction far beyond that accorded 
or admitted to any other human in- 
dividual or organization. And, decry 
the statement if you will, hide it un: 
der the cloak of commercialism to the 
best of your ability, such an assump: 
tion of authority inevitably carries 
with it the obligation of using that 
power and that authority for the 
greater welfare of man. 


Interprets Newspaper 
Attitude on Censorship 


By Louis Wiley, The New York 
Times, New York City 


DVERTISING censorship pri- 
marily is for the protection of 
the reader. The confidence of 
intelligent readers is the most 
valuable asset of a publisher. The 
greater the confidence he can establish 
among intelligent persons, the more 
worthwhile is space in his columns. 


Grosvenor. M. Jones, chief of the 
Finance Division, Department of 
Commerce. 
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In making up the financial staternent 
of a newspaper, the item of confidence 
represents tangible, definite worth. 
Censorship is not advocated merely 
to increase the value of advertising 
space and the rates charged for it. The 
business value of censored advertising 
columns is mentioned merely to rein- 
force the fundamental truth that cen- 
sorship is the duty of the publisher to 
his readers. It is his obligation to do 
his utmost to see that his readers are 
not defrauded or misled. A news- 
paper or magazine should not have a 
high standard of character in its news 
and editorial columns and a low stand- 
ard, or none at all, in its advertising. 
It is difficult to see how a publisher 
can reasonably expect his news to be 
believed and trusted if he accepts no 
responsibility for the advertisements in 
the columns adjacent. He publishes 
both news and advertising, and thus 
establishes his responsibility for both. 


G. Russell Chapman, one of Eng- 
land’s delegates. 


Censorship does not imply a guar- 
antee of advertising. No publisher 
can or should accept legal liability for 
all statements made in advertising. It 
is an impossible task for any publica- 
ton to verify every statement in an- 
houncements concerning merchandise 
Or services, and no advertiser should 
be permitted to shift to the publisher 
the financial responsibility for the 
statements the advertiser makes in his 
Copy. The publisher can and should, 
however, see that the only firms ad- 


mitted to his columns are the kind 
which do guarantee their statements. 
That is placing the guarantee upon 
the shoulders where it belongs. 

Advertising as a whole suffers from 
the sins of the few. The fact that 
reputable newspapers and other pub- 
lications establish careful censorship of 
their colunms is not an indictment of 
advertising any more than our police 
force is proof that every citizen is a 
criminal. Censorship is instead evi- 
dence that the publisher believes that 
the great body of advertisers are hon- 
est and law-abiding, and that they are 
entitled to protection from the compe- 
tition of the unscrupulous few. 


Shows Why International 
Distribution Is Changing 


By |. D. Mooney, General Motors 
Export Corporation, New York City 


HE peace terms, the debt settle- 

ments, and the reparation gen- 

erally, have been in the hands 

of diplomats who often lacked 
the mellowness and the tolerance of 
the men in arms. Although the world 
need and the general spirit of the 
masses has been for forgiveness of 
aggressions and debts—a spirit of 
“let’s forget about it as quickly as we 
can and get on with making our homes 
a little happier’’—the peace terms have 
been characterized by just the opposite 
temper. 

Please do not accuse me at this mo- 
ment of sentimentalism, of joining too 
vigorously in the illusions of people 
who believe that we can have peace 
eternally in the world. I am quite 
willing to leave unchallenged the claim 
of the man who believes that we shall 
have another world war at some time, 
say some twenty or thirty years from 
now; but meantime, I say with all the 
emphasis at my command, “Let us get 
on now with the work that is right in 
front of us now,—the work of raising 
present standards of living.’’ 

We must take such steps as we can 
to promote international distribution. 
We must ask our friends among 
the governmental authorities to help 
us in this, because the various nations 
must change considerably in their atti- 
tudes on exchanging goods with one 
another. False economic barriers of 
every kind must be removed. 

The whole physical background for 
international distribution is changing 
very rapidly; it has become entirely 
different in character during the past 
few years. I refer particularly to the 
remarkable changes that have been tak- 
ing place at a speed that astounds the 
imagination, in the two elements that 


are so important to the projection of 
any distribution system—I mean com- 
munication and transportation. 

The various countries of the world 
have become connected with one an- 
other in a way that remarkably alters 


Mrs. Christine Frederick, speaker at 
one of the general sessions. 


the whole complexion of international 
distribution. A country that is ten 
thousand miles away from your own 
country today is not distant from you, 
as it was just a few years ago. This 
miracle has come to pass through mod- 
ern methods of communication, the 
cable, the radio, the telephone, and 
through improved methods of trans- 
portation, faster steamships, railroads, 
motor vehicles, and aeroplanes. The 
general speeding up of the inter-com- 
munication of ideas, and along with 
it the quickening of the movement of 
goods from one place to another, have 
actually made neighbors of the most 
distant countries. 

I beg of you advertising men to 
ponder on the significance of this situ- 
ation, because it places before you a 
much broader horizon than has ever 
existed before for men engaged in 
commerce or industry. Today the 
whole world is at your doorstep, 
whether you live in Berlin or New 
York or London or Stockholm or 
Buenos Aires or Shanghai. 

The general physical background 
for international distribution has as- 
sumed a character during the past few 
years that has never existed in the 
world before. Most of you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the technique of 
mass distribution within the bound- 
aries of a country; that is, domestic 
distribution. You know that advertis- 
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ing has made it possible to create mass 
distribution schemes; you know that 
without this mass distribution it would 
be absolutely impossible to have mass 
production. The two things go hand 
in hand. But today I hope that you 
advertising men will begin to catch 
the vision of the possibilities of pro- 
jecting mass distribution throughout 
the world. 

To sum up, therefore, we have in- 
struments available for the promotion 
of international trade that can, in turn, 
solve many of the economic problems 
of the world. These most important 
instruments are, easier Communication 
throughout the world, quicker trans- 
portation, and finally a highly devel- 
oped technique in mass distribution, in 
which advertising plays so important a 
part. 

There is no more reason why we 
economists should accept the inevita- 
bility of some of our present economic 
ills and misery, than for the scientist 
to have accepted the inevitability of 
smallpox, yellow fever or bubonic 
plague. Let us make the printed word 
useful in lifting the world out of its 
economic morass. We need an eco- 
nomic renaissance. 


Advertising Has Stabilizing 
Effect, Says Sisson 


By Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City 


N any survey of economic de- 

velopments during the last decade 

—or, for that matter, during the 

first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury—one fact must stand out above 
all others; namely, the enormous in- 
crease in business activity, in wealth 
production and wealth accumulation 
per capita. This movement has 
naturally been most apparent in the 
United States, partly because of the 
exceptionally favorable economic en- 
vironment in America and partly be- 
cause of the comparative immunity of 
the United States from the losses and 
disorganizing effects of the World 
War. America, however, represents 
merely a conspicuous example of a 
world-wide trend, which will doubt- 
less be accelerated in other countries 
as the effects of the war gradually 
disappear. 

The first requisite to a sustained ad- 
vance in general economic welfare 
such as we have witnessed in recent 
years is a modification of our distribu- 
tive system to permit consumption to 
expand along with output. We have 
achieved such an advance because our 
employers have been converted to the 
gospel of high wages and because our 


industrial workers have been converted 
to the gospel of large output. It has 
taken many years of painful experi- 
ence to learn that the only way foz 
industry to enjoy a consistently active 
market for its products is to provide 
its workers with the purchasing power 
with which to buy them, and that the 
only way for workers to improve their 
earning power is by making more 
goods instead of making more work. 

Thus we have accomplished two 
great objects. The first was to in- 
crease our producing power. The 
second—which was by no means the 
same as the first—was to increase our 
consuming power in a corresponding 
degree. 

It is in a proper balance between 
production, consumption and _ saving 
that we must strive for sustained prog- 
ress. We shall probably never achieve 
a perfect balance, but we are certainly 
approximating it more closely than we 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City. 


ever did before. And it is by helping 
to maintain this balance, this stabiliza- 
tion of the various elements that com- 
bine to determine the true degree of 
our prosperity, that advertising makes 
perhaps its greatest contribution to 
economic welfare. 

From the point of view of the in- 
dividual business man or business en- 
terprise, advertising needs no defense. 
Its money-making possibilities have 
been demonstrated so often and so 
conclusively that its use has become 
universal. In its early days it was 
the weapon with which the exception- 
ally progressive and enterprising con- 
cern gained the supremacy over its 
competitors. Today it is not only 
that; it is also the means whereby the 
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Joseph H. Appel of John Wana- 
maker, who discussed retail selling 
problems at the Berlin meeting. 


average enterprise keeps itself in busi- 
ness at all. 

But in the broad analysis the value 
of advertising is not quite so obvious. 
On its face, it represents an enormous 
expenditure of human effort and of 
natural resources, without any directly 
resulting increase in the aggregate 
amount of the commodities and serv- 
ices available for consumption. If 
one enterprise expands its business by 
advertising, is it not merely taking the 
business away from its competitors? 
And if so, where is the social gain? 
Is not the vast amount of effort ex- 
pended in this struggle simply wasted, 
and would not society at large be bet- 
ter off if all advertising were pro- 
hibited by law? To say that advertis- 
ing is necessary to the existence of 
practically every business concern un- 
der present conditions does not prove 
that it is necessary to the existence of 
business as a whole. Thus runs the 
usual criticism, and to this day there 
are many careful students of business 
who are sincerely convinced that adver- 
tising is one of the most vicious forms 
of social parasitism. 

Yet an examination of the under- 
lying currents in present-day economic 
life should be sufficient to show that 
advertising has played an indispen- 
sable part in our recent development— 
that our almost revolutionary progress 
would have been impossible without 
it. It has already been pointed out 
that, in order to provide a market for 
a rapidly-expanding output of con- 
sumers’ goods, industry must provide 
the consumer with the means to take 
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the goods off the market and must also 
encourage him to do so. The consum- 
er’s desire for the good things of life 
must be stimulated. No doubt, almost 
all consumers desire, and have always 
desired things they cannot afford to 
buy. But such desires are, for the 
most part, no more than vague aspira- 
tions, by no means all of which are 
ready to be transformed into effective 
demand with a sudden increase in in- 
comes. Standards of living can keep 
pace with swiftly expanding purchas- 
ing power only through education. 
A further stabilizing effect of ad- 
vertising becomes apparent when we 
consider the flexibility of consumers’ 
demand. The unsatisfied wants of the 
average man cannot be classified on a 
scale of intensity, even by himself. 
Conflicting desires throng and clash in 
his mind. Advertising directs those 
desires into definite channels, so that 


Bachrach Pheto 


Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, speaker at one 
of the general sessions. 


they become translated into a demand 
for the goods that are seeking a mar- 
ket. Not only by stimulating demand, 
but by shaping it, does advertising 
promote the balance between output 
and consumption. 

Such an influence is especially mark- 
ed at a time when the nature of goods, 
as well as their quantity, is changing 
rapidly. This condition has been evi- 
dent in the last decade. Who can 
imagine the expansion of the radio 
business, for example, from an inter- 
esting invention to a vast industry 
within a few years, if there had been 
no means of publicity available except 


the casual conversation of individuals? 
New devices for the comfort, amuse- 
ment, and improvement of men are 
being invented every day, none of 
which can become of any use without 
the aid of the business man who un- 
dertakes to produce and market them. 
The most promising of these inventions 
are picked out, and plans are made 
for their manufacture. Without the 
cooperation of the advertiser, very few 
of them would ever find their way into 
the channels of trade; for business 
men would not face the prospect of 
years of helpless obscurity in competi- 
tion with old-established commodities 
while their new products were slowly 
gaining public recognition. 

But advertising does more than 
merely promote the balance between 
output and demand. Indirectly, it 
facilitates the mass production which, 
through its lowering of costs, has 
probably been as influential as higher 
wages in bringing new comforts with- 
in the financial reach of the great body 
of the population. Advertising is one 
of the most powerful agencies of na- 
tural selection in the business world. 
In the language of biology, it promotes 
the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence. It is a power- 
ful weapon for the manufacturer who 
turns out the best product, or who 
turns out the same product at the low- 
est price. The efficient producer 
quickly gets the bulk of the trade, ex- 
pands his plant, becomes an industrial 
leader, and by his very growth is en- 
abled to reduce his costs and his prices 
still further. It is self-evident, besides 
being amply demonstrated by experi- 
ence, that advertising accelerates the 
natural process whereby the world’s 
productive activity is becoming central- 
ized in the hands of those who are 
best equipped to carry it on. 

In a similar way, advertising is 
gradually raising the standard of busi- 
ness cthics. Publicity campaigns or- 
ganized on the vast scale that prevails 
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Dr. Hugo Echener, who presided at 
the Wednesday meetings. 
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today would be very risky undertak- 
ings indeed if the products advertised 
were not worthy of patronage. A 
present-day nation-wide or world-wide 
advertising campaign is a strong guar- 
antee of the belief of the producer in 
the merit of his product. At great 
expense, each concern invites imspec- 
tion by bringing its wares into the 
open and displaying them before the 
public in competition with the rest of 
the world. Any such procedure would 
almost certainly result in disaster if the 
goods were not deserving of the sup- 
port solicited for them. Few business 
enterprises could afford to hazard such 
vast sums on the success of misrepre- 
sentation. 

The consumer also owes a great 
debt to the advertiser, in that he is 
enabled to utilize his money and his 
time to better advantage than ever be- 
fore. It is hardly too much to say that 
modern advertising matter contains a 
liberal education for him who will 
read it consistently and intelligently. It 
will teach him a great deal about the 
world he lives in that he could learn 
in no other way, with special emphasis 
on the possible methods by which he 
can improve his own way of living. 

These main functions of the adver- 
tiser in the modern business world may 
be summed up by saying that advertis- 
ing is a form of direct commercial 
rivalry under the very eyes of the con- 
sumer, in which the natural operation 
of competition is accelerated and its 
advantages are correspondingly en- 
hanced. 


Discusses Sales Problems 
in Retail Field 


By Joseph H. Appel, John Wana- 
maker, New York City 


ODAY in America the retail 

field is becoming complex. 

Some cooperative stores exist, 

but they do less than a half 
per cent of the total business. Com- 
pany stores, operated by industrial 
concerns for their employes, do about 
two per cent. House-to-house selling 
and canvassing, while growing, ac- 
counts for only about two per cent. 
But chain stores are now doing as much 
business as the department stores— 
each group totaling about 16 per cent 
of the retail trade—and some of the 
large mail order houses, which class 
formerly did under four per cent, are 
now establishing local stores in hun- 
dreds of cities and are greatly increas- 
ing their volume—Sears Roebuck & 
Co. have 247 stores, with 51 addi- 
tional announced; and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. have 384 stores in oper- 
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ation, and expect to have 500 by Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

The small independent merchant is 
facing a serious situation, although he 
continues to do about 60 per cent of 
the country’s retail business. And the 
mergers in the department store field 
are creating new situations there. 

Food, drugs, toilet articles and 
utility household and personal goods 
that can be carried home are now so 
standardized that chain stores can dis- 
pense them without expert service and 
with quick turnovers. Yet in articles 
of fashion something new is constant- 
ly demanded. Women want inexpen- 
sive hats and dresses and shoes and 


Stewart L. Mims, ]. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, one of the general 
session speakers. 


more of them—they don’t want them 
to last too long. Fashion has come 
into almost all but standardized mer- 
chandise. Obsolescence is a new fac- 
tor in demand and its supply. 

Retailing is also under scrutiny as 
to its operating costs. Too much 
spread in price between the producer 
and consumer, is the cry. And the U. 
S. Government will make a survey 
on this point in its decennial census 
of 1930. But it is worth noting that 
the Bureau of Business Research, Har- 
vard University, in its report of June, 
1929, stated that the ratio of operating 
cost of the chain store was rising and 
that of the independent store was fall- 
ing. 

Today the department stores of 
America, including general merchan- 
dise stores, totaling more than 5,000, 
do approximately six and one-half 
billion dollars of the forty billion an- 
nual retail trade of the United States 


—"startling testimony,’ says Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce (U. S. A.), “to the sound- 
ness of the business integrity and mer- 
chandising foresight of well-known 
leaders in department store manage- 
ment.” 

Department store mergers are mak- 
ing strange bedfellows. For example, 
Macy's, which makes an advertising 
fetish of cash selling while making 
rebates to its deposit account custom- 
ers, now buys Bamberger’s, a charge 
account store of Newark, N. J. Mar- 
shall Field & Company, which bans 
the comparative price, owns the Davis 
Store (tormerly Rothschild’s), which 
freely uses it; and now, buying the 
Frederick & Nelson store of Seattle, 
Washington, is reported as planning a 
chain ot big city department stores and 
small dry goods stores, presumably to 
give better outlet to its wholesale busi- 
ness. Filene’s, a Boston specialty 
store, plans a merger with Abraham 
& Straus of Brooklyn, an old-time de- 
partment store. And the Hahn 
department store chain, just organized, 
is a federation of twenty-four com- 
panies operating twenty-nine stores ot 
varying character and volume from 
Jordan Marsh of Boston to mediocre 
stores in small cities. 

Much of this consolidation and ex- 
pansion is being done with the peo- 
ple’s money. ‘Loday twenty different 
department store organizations, some 
Operating as many as thirty-five sep- 
arate units, doing an aggregate volume 
of a billion dollars in 1928, are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
with aggregate value of stocks, both 
preferred and common, of $710,000,- 
000, of which stock the public holds 
more than one-fourth. The extent to 
which the public will profit from their 
monies invested in retailing or in any 
industry will depend on whether in 
the sale of stocks the houses of issue 
are getting the public in (to share the 
burdens) or /etiimg the public in (to 
share the profits). 

To be of benefit to the public these 
consolidations must reduce the ratio of 
expense in the merged stores. Yet a 
new and costly overhead is being built 
up in the buying and management 
organization of the holding company. 
There may be a saving in consolidated 
buying. But independent stores may 
use group-buying associations, which 
accomplishes the same purpose. There 
may come more financial stability, but 
first the bankers’ profit in effecting 
the merger must be paid. There may 
come a unification of system and con- 
trol. But management and man-power 
is a human thing that must be reck- 
oned with. 

Like Germany of former days, 


America is being flooded with statis- 
tical and so-called scientific methods 
of conducting business often leading 
to expensive and false efficiency. Mer- 
chandise control, controllers’ contro’, 
management control—all are being 
tried. Congresses and conventions 
and conferences are constantly being 
held until there is little time left for 
actual work or clear thinking. The 
test of a store is always in its mer- 
chandise, its prices and its service. 
Advertising may catch attention, 
arouse desire, lead customers to the 
store with full intent to buy—and 
then comes the test; does the store 
square with its advertising, in mer- 
chandise, prices and services? Store- 
keeping is like the drama; the public 
has little concern as to what goes on 
behind the scenes—with the author's 
pains of creation, the actor’s hectic re- 
hearsals, the artist's travail in produc- 
ing the “‘sets’’; it is interested only 
in the finished dramatic production 
The play, itself, either makes good or 
it doesn't. A store either makes good 
or it doesn’t, whether by singlehanded 
genius or a composite of executives, 
and to this making good the sciences 
and arts contribute. But if a store 
sets up a system-Robot, acting withouc 
intuition and experience, it becomes 
a machine and not a personality. Busi- 
ness cannot be formalized to the ex- 
tent required to justify its inclusion in 
the family of exact sciences. Business 
requires the meeting of problems by 
the experience, knowledge and intui- 
tion of personal genius and thus 
qualifies as a profession. 

And now this conclusion: Let us 
have freedom of views, but let us try 
to resolve them into helpful coopera- 
tion. 


Thomas |. Watson, president and 
general manager, International Bust- 
ness Machines Corporation. 
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The advertising agent looks at the 
merchant's store announcement and 
says: too much price display, too many 
sales featured, give up the compara- 
tive price, and for heaven’s sake put 
more art in your make-up. And the 
merchant responds: your beautiful 
illustrations, your word-pictures, your 
tainted testimonials, give zmpressions 
that may be the more misleading be- 
cause they do not speak in exact 
terms; give us a more accurate yard- 
stick for the measure of value and 
we will give up the comparative price; 
show us that women are no longer 
interested in market reports of mer- 
chandise and their fluctuating prices, 
as men are interested in the changing 
market reports of stocks and bonds, 
and we will stop featuring price. 

The merchant looks at the news- 
papers and says: you are giving too 
much space to sports and not enough 
to fashions; you publish articles on 
automobiles and fail to recognize the 


Louis Wiley, business manager, The 
New York Times. 


news in stores; you are running wild 
On sensations just to boost your cir- 
culations and get higher advertising 
tates from us when we don’t want 
and can’t use economically that sort 
of circulation; and we don’t like your 
sliding scale of rates based on cir- 
culation because it makes inaccurate 
budgeting of our expenditures. The 
publisher retorts: treason! ‘You are 
trying to interfere with the sacred 
freedom of the press. 

The manufacturer asks the merchant 
to advertise and push his trade-mark 
goods because with demand already 
created by his advertising they are easy 
to sell. The merchant replies: my 
name is my good will, just as yours 
is yours. I must feature my indi- 
viduality as you feature yours. I am 


P. L. Thomson, president, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


not merely the agent of the manufac- 
turer, I am an independent merchant, 
the representative of the consumer- 
public. And, furthermore, I can fre- 
quently create private brands cheaper 
or better than your advertised brands. 


See Advertising as Means 
Toward World Peace 


By John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 


HILE nations and markets 

doubtless are going to be 

individual and differ widely 

from one another, trade is 
trending more and more toward uni- 
versal and standardized practice and 
advertising as its spokesman, inevit- 
ably will do so too. 

Trade is a great civilizer of people; 
it involves a mutual benefit between 
buyer and seller and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding. This is even more true 
of advertising, which is the voice of 
commerce and the creator of good 
will. 

The more its friendly message is 
spread among nations, the closer they 
will get and the better they will know 
one another. There is no barrier like 
that to war, military or economic. No 
statesmanship can vie with advertising 
as a comserver of peace. 

Advertising deals essentially with 
the so-called “‘optional’’ needs of 
people, over and above the bare neces- 
sities of life, about which the buyer 
can exercise some choice. This in- 


volves of course a margin of purchas- 
ing power. That, in the United States, 
has become so widespread that the 


bulk of population today can and do 
respond to advertising; they have the 
money to buy what it offers. Undoubt- 
edly it was advertising which lit the 
fires of a prosperity in our country 
whose like the world has never seen. 

The money incomes of our urban 
population are indicated by the follow- 
ing figures obtained by the Research 
Bureau of our Association: 

314,000 incomes of $10,000 a year 
and up; 1,754,000 incomes of $5,000 
to $10,000 a year; 12,428,000 in- 
comes of $2,000 to $5,000 a year; 
10,304,000 incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year and 1,754,000 incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year. 

From these figures it is apparent 
that in spite of our great wealth, we 
have relatively few large incomes of 
$10,000 and up; and a very substantial 
group of upper middle class incomes 
of $5,000 to $10,000; and an enor- 
mous group of middle class, of $2,000 
to $5,000. This is also a very favor- 
able factor for advertising, whose ap- 
peal is mainly directed at neither rich 
nor poor but at the substantial middle 
grade. 

When judging of American meth- 
ods and policies, one should always 
bear in mind that they are founded 
on and determined by this unique fac- 
tor in our business life—volume. It 
is Our master and our slave. It gives 
us wealth; and it also gives us waste. 
And the greatest waste of all is com- 
petition. With such a huge tide of 
merchandise to keep flowing, a strenu- 
ous sales effort must be made; as pro- 
duction exceeds consumption the com- 
peting units must fight ever harder for 
their share of the business at an ex- 
travagant cost. We now need to sell 
20 per cent of our output abroad. 
With our people geared to high wages, 
and our business geared to abundant 
spending, we cannot recede; that 
would bring on a vicious circle of de- 
pression, unemployment and distress. 
The more momentum we acquire, the 
more disastrous to stop it; the force 
of impact is just that much more. We 
are caught in a maelstrom of our own 
making. 

In this matter of competition you 
have made so much more progress 
than we have, with your cartels and 
trade agreements; you have more sta- 
bility and equilibrium in your business 
relations; things move more slowly 
and steadily; you take time to live and 
enjoy living; business with you is not 
an all engulfing passion; it is a means 
to an end, and that end is life itself. 
We, too, are idealistic, restive under the 
high pressure of business, desirous of 
more leisure and a wider interest in 
life. We are not a nation of money 

(Continued on page 318) 


National Packers Ask Permission 


to Open Retail Food Chains 


Modification of the consent decree of 
1920 to permit the meat packers to 
handle other food products in addition 
to meat and to establish their own 
retail outlets was asked of the Supreme 
Court in Washington this week in 
two petitions filed by Armour & Com- 
pany, Swift & Company and their 
associated firms and agencies. 

The packers also seek permission to 
own stock in public stockyards, ter- 
minal railroads and other businesses 
engaged in distributing and selling 
food products. 

Marketing changes which have taken 
place in the last nine years and the 
development of retail food chains, the 
petitions point out, show that there is 
no danger of any monopoly in the 
food distribution field—the possibil- 
ities for which actuated the Govern- 
ment in issuing the decree. 

F, Edson White, president of Armour 
and spokesman for the packers, gave 
three principal reasons for the peti- 
tions: 

1. Recent fundamental changes in 
methods of marketing make the restric- 
tions imposed by the decree un- 
necessary. So many organizations, 
including chain food stores, have de- 
veloped to such a point that any 
monopoly or restraint of trade is whol- 
ly impossible. 

2. The restrictions on the four na- 
tional packers are contrary to public 
interest because they forbid them to 
make full use of their existing dis- 
tribution facilities, thus causing waste 
and loss to the public. 

3. The decree is unjust and contrary 
to the law intended to assure free and 
fair and open competition. It permits 
other packers and other organizations 
to do things which the four national 
packers are prevented from doing, al- 
though they have the facilities for 
doing them economically. This de- 
cree, therefore, itself creates unfair 
competition as between packer com- 
petitors not affected thereby and the 
packer defendants, a situation which 
the law was enacted to prevent. 
Regarding the changes in the market 
situation since the decree was filed, the 
petition points out that chain food 
stores have grown from comparatively 
small beginnings in 1919 to 1,000 
chains with 70,000 stores and sales 
exceeding $3,000,000,000, and that 


F. Edson White 


chain food stores now do from 35 to 
45 per cent of the nation’s grocery 
business. Furthermore, 6,300 whole- 
sale grocers do an annual business 
estimated to be $4,000,000,000. In 
addition, there are at least 1,300 
slaughtering and meat-packing con- 
cerns in operation, of which 58, not 
including the four national packers, 
have a total income greater than 
$680,000,000 yearly. 

The change in marketing conditions, 
together with the Government super- 
vision provided by law, makes monop- 
oly impossible and the restrictions of 
the decree are therefore unnecessary. 
The petition for modification also 
points out that the decree prevents the 
four packers from fully using their 
existing facilities of distribution. This 
means that the entire cost of main- 
taining branch houses and other facil- 
ities must be carried by their business 
in meats and meat products, instead 
of being shared by other products 
which without additional expense 
could be distributed through the same 
channels if the decree allowed. Other 
producers, such as farmers’ co- 
Operatives, are also prevented from 
marketing their goods through the 
facilities and contacts maintained by 
the national packers. In addition, the 
recent decline in cattle production has 
caused the four companies to close 
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many branch distributing houses, as 
the meat business alone is not always 
sufficient to maintain them. 

These factors prevent full efficiency in 
distribution and cause an economic 
waste which is necessarily reflected in 
prices. 

The injustice of the restrictions is 
supported by a review of recent busi- 
ness trends on the part of competitors, 
who are free to adopt methods which 
the four national packers are forbid- 
den to use. Very many packing 
companies, not bound by the decree, 
own their distributing facilities. There 
is a distinct tendency on the part of 
packers, who are not restricted by the 
decree, to obtain their own retail out- 
lets. One packer, for example, 
operates 50 retail meat markets, an- 
other has a chain of retail stores and 
all except the four national packers 
are free to arrange in these ways for 
the distribution of their own goods. 
Similarly, while meat food producers 
are tending to establish retail meat 
markets, the chain store systems, al- 
ready owning retail outlets, are tend- 
ing to reverse the process by acquiring 
the sources which produce the goods 
they sell. One of them, with 2,700 
meat markets, owns two meat-packing 
plants and a sausage factory. Indica- 
tions are that the retail meat distribu- 
tion is coming into the hands of food 
chain systems even more rapidly than 
is the case with groceries. 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Plan Radio Campaign 


A radio advertising campaign to sup- 
plement the program now being con- 
ducted in general and class magazines 
was recommended at the annual meet: 
ing of the directors and trade exten- 
sion executive committee at Longview, 
Washington, last week. 

Several steps were taken at the meet- 
ing to stabilize the merchandising ot 
lumber—including a nation-wide sut- 
vey of lumber consumption and de- 
mand, especially with regard to retail 
distribution; the adoption of public 
and private forestry policies, including 
conservation of the remaining virgin 
timber, adoption of a code of lumbet 
trade ethics and the creation of a 
National Timber Conservation Board. 
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AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH MADE BY A MEMBER OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HOTOGRAPHS are salesmen, bidding for business. They 

argue, cajole, convince. And so quietly do they work 
that the buyer scarcely realizes their subtle spell. He only 
knows that here is something actual, something authen- 
tic; evidence that he can believe. Only the camera can 
show such a wealth of detail against a background of 
romance. No wonder more and more advertisers are 
turning to photographs to tell the sales story. Use photo- 
graphs and build believability. Photographs tell the truth. 


Your copy of How 
to Use Pholographs 
in Your Business 
is ready. Your local 
commercial photog- 
rapher will gladly 
hand it to you; or 
write Photographers 
Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Oakland Prospect Answers 
20-Year-Old Advertisement 


An inquiry in response to an adver- 
tisement of the Oakland Motor Car 
Company, which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in 1909, has just 
been received by W. R. Tracy, vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
company, from B. V. Allen, Galena, 
Kansas. 

In those days, when automobile deal- 
ers were few and far between, adver- 
tisements usually carried a coupon 
which the prospective purchaser was 
urged to fill in and send direct to 
the factory. Mr. Allen, however, 
clipped the entire advertisement, filled 
in the coupon and mailed it to Mr. 
Tracy, indicating that he desired fur- 
ther details regarding the Oakland 
“forty” runabout, which boasted the 
then new body feature of a rumble 
seat. 

When the advertisement was _pub- 
lished Oakland had just completed its 
first year of production and had an- 
nounced to the world that it had 500 
cars in operation. The “forty” sold 
for $1,600. 

In replying to Mr. Allen's inquiry, Mr. 
Tracy suggested that at less than half 
the price he might find today in the 
Pontiac six, also made by the Oakland 
Company, a much better car. 


Littlehale, Burnham 
and Whitman Join 


The Littlehale Advertising Agency, 
Inc., the Burnham Advertising 
Agency, Inc., and the Whitman Ad- 
vertisers Service, Inc., all of New 
York, have consolidated as Littlehale- 
Burnham-Fulton, Inc., with offices at 
175 Fifth Avenue, there. 

The officers of the new organization 
are: P. B. Littlehale, president; Hage- 
man E. Hilty, Henry T. Hodgskin, 
Ralph Rossiter, Douglas Milne, vice- 
presidents; Arthur H. Fulton, Jr., sec- 
retary, R. B. Burnham, treasurer. 


“Fly-It-Yourself” Air 
Service Launched 


The Saunders  Fly-It-Yourself 
Company, an outgrowth of the 
Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Com- 
pany, has been established in 
Kansas City. 

The organization has contracted 
for the purchase of a number of 
Arrow Sport biplanes, and has 
established a sales and _ service 
headquarters at the Fairfax air- 
port near Kansas City. 

The charge per hour for the 
service, explains Joe Saunders, 
manager, will probably be be- 
tween $15 and $20. 


Temple Signs 3,000 Dealers 
and 70 Jobbers in 6 Months 


Seventy jobbers and more than 3,000 
dealers have been signed up by the 
Temple Corporation, radio manufac- 
turers, Chicago, since the company 
first began selling receivers last March, 
Gordon C. Sleeper, vice-president and 
sales manager, announced this week. 
Distribution now embraces every state. 
The company has been in the radio 
speaker business for several years, but 
started only this year to manufacture 
sets. 


Drug Claims Subject 
to U. S. Censorship 
Under Court Ruling 


Direct or indirect claims of curative 
value on labels, wrappers or attendant 
literature of drug products will here- 
after be subject to censorship by Gov- 
ernment officials and the Federal 
Courts, as a result of a decision the 
other day by the Circuit Court of Ap. 
peals for the Ninth District. 

As a result of the decision the manu- 
facturer “cannot escape responsibility 
by hiding behind the phrase, ‘the doc- 
tors say, ’’ according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In the particular case involved, no- 
where in the label or wrapper or cir- 
cular did the proprietor make any 
direct statement himself as to the cura- 
tive value of the preparation, merely 
declaring, ‘““We have received many 
letters from physicians reporting.” 
Then there were given statements from 
physicians who testified as to the ac- 
curacy of those reports and it was 
contended that this was a complete 
defense whatever might be the char- 
acter of the drug. 

The most important point of the 
court's action is that any statement as 
to curative value, whether direct or 
indirect, must be proved. 


To Hold “Continuous” 
Bank Exposition 

“A different business show on every 
business day” is planned by the 
Bankers’ Exposition, recently launched 
in New York under the presidency of 
E. D. Gibbs, formerly of the National 
Cash Register Company. At a lunch- 
eon in the display rooms of the 
Exposition Tuesday, Mr. Gibbs an- 
nounced that manufacturers through- 
out the world whose products are used 
by banks and industrial organizations 
will be asked to display their wares 
there. 

For more than fifteen years Mr. Gibbs 
was a sales executive of the National 
Cash Register Company. 


Durene Association 
Adopts Slogan 


“Quality Begins With the Yarn” has 
been adopted as the slogan of the 
Durene Association of America and 
will be used on the letterheads of the 
organization and in all its advertising. 
The Association is now conducting an 
educational campaign on Durene yarns 
under the direction of Marschalk & 
Pratt, advertising counsel, New York. 


Chevrolet Sales Force 
“Honors” Millionth Car 


Regional and zone Chevrolet managers 
and their staffs and factory representa- 
tives of the Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company participated this week in 4 
five-day convention at Detroit to cele- 
brate the production in less than eight 
months of one million new Chevrolet 
SIXes. 

More than 2,000 visitors participated. 
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How Trade-Marks Fare Under 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


Consolidations 


HE Postum alliance, transfer- 

ring more than a score of es- 

tablished brands to the General 

Foods Corporation, presents the 
latest and best example of a new 
problem in trade-mark administration. 
Under merger, the question is not 
merely what is to be done with the 
assembled brands; more subtle and 
just as insistent is the conundrum of 
what obvious or proclaimed relation- 
ship between the individual brands is 
to be reckoned with in selling and 
advertising. 

New complications in trade-mark 
teaming are, in a measure, the product 
of the latter-day type of corporate 
merger. In the modern type of all- 
star merger the question of whether 
certain trade-marks shall be kept alive 
enters scarcely at all. Virtually the 
only instances in which trade-marks 
have been killed are those in which 
a minor brand won in a merger would 
transgress upon a major mark relied 
upon as one of the leaders in the new 
line-up. 


Legal Points Involved 


As though the tangles that have 
grown out of certain historic transfers 
of trade-marks had a sobering effect, 
there is observed on the part of latter- 
day merger managers a disposition to 
melt inherited marks regularly and in 
order. Trade-marks, labels, etc., are, 
as a rule, specifically mentioned in the 
legal documents that cement a merger. 
This precaution extends to explicit 
stipulations of brand jurisdiction, etc., 
in cases where a merger embraces only 
a portion of the holdings of a sur- 
rendering concern, leaving the re- 
mainder of the business to be 
continued by the original operator or 
to be disposed of in other quarters. 
In one recent instance of this kind the 
merger took the business under brands 
and left with the seller the unbranded 
part of his trade. 

Farsighted merger executives are 
laying two primary obligations upon 
themselves when trade-marks of alien 
Origin are turned over to them with 
the good will of business enterprises. 
The first self-assigned duty is to ob- 
tan from each party to a sale or 
consolidation all the existing docu- 
mentary evidence with respect to the 
beginnings of the brands. The second 
'8 tO register the merged trade-marks 
in the name of the new owner at 
Washington and at the capitals of the 


states in which it is desirable that the 
marks shall be locally pedigreed. If 
the merged marks have been modified 
by any tying device, new registrations 
are, of course, imperative. No com- 
plications are expected because the 
federal government sanctions the use 
of two or more trade-marks on the 
same goods at the same time. 


Insurance Against Infringers 


While conservative accounting calls 
for the writing down of trade-marks 
and good will to one dollar or other 
nominal sum, merger engineers are 
well advised to make matters of in- 
ternal record the valuations placed 
upon brands and other intangibles. 
Such exhibits will stand against the 
legal defensive needs of the new cor- 
poration in the event that its trade- 
marks are infringed. Federal umpires, 
both at the Patent Office and in the 
U. S. courts, have repeatedly demon- 
strated that they are susceptible to 
proof that a brand-trailer has been 
attracted by valuable vested good will. 
In most instances the best a trade- 
mark owner can do is make a showing 
of advertising expenditures over a 
period of years in support of a pre- 
sumptive good-will structure. The 
consolidating corporation, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, will have a propor- 
tionate advantage if it can be shown 
that an impressive allowance in cash 
or stock was made for trade-marks 
that are later jeopardized by raiders. 

Assignees who have acquired trade- 
marks in a merger are under no legal 
obligation to give notice to the public 
that they are not the original owners. 
Under certain circumstances mergers 
may acquire good title to trade-marks 
even though the manufacturing plants 
are not taken over. A naked trade- 
mark is transferable with a secret or 
patented process or formulae. Ex- 
panding mergers may extend any 
trade-mark in their brood to goods 
that constitute a natural and logical 
extension of the business. Merger- 
stretchers proceed at their peril, how- 
ever, if they attempt crosswise opera- 
tions on the assumption that common 
ownership allows application of one 
of the herded marks to a branch of 
the linked lines where it has not been 
in use or has been used by an outside 
interest. 


The Taylor System, Inc., of New York, 
style specialists, has opened a sales office 
at 75 East Wacker drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reach 136,000 
Buyers of Office 
Equipment and 
Supplies—With- 
out Waste 


_ without exception, Rotari- 
ans are im position to purchase, or 
direct the purchase of, office equipment 
and supplies. They are business ex- 
ecutives and professional men. More 
than 2,400 of them are dealers in office 
appliances. In the aggregate, their 
purchases of this class of merchandise 
total many millions annually. 


you can reach them all—profitably, and 
without appreciable waste—through the 
pages of their own publication, THE 
ROTARIAN. 


and because they are business men of 
better-than-average income and buying 
power, they form an equally desirable 
market for whatever product you have 
to sell, whether it be leadpencils or air- 
craft. Let us give you specific figures 
relating to your own business. 


ROTARIAN 


—The Magazine of Service— 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Wells W. Constantine F. W. Henkel 


Eastern Midwest 
Representative Representative 
17 W. 16th Stree 306 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


COLOR is available in THE ROTA- 

RIAN at surprisingly small 
extra cost—two-color inside pages or four-color 
process inserts and covers. 
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Edwin A. Karstedt 


Karstedt Will Direct 
Continental Sales 


in Merger Plan 


Edwin A. Karstedt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the old Continental 
Oil Company, has been elected to a 
similar position in the new company 
recently formed by the merger with 
the Marland Oil Company. Executive 
headquarters of the organization have 
been established in Ponca City, with 
sales headquarters in Denver. 
Lawrence R. Milne, former Continen- 
tal sales manager, continues in the 
same position with Continental. O. B. 
Lloyd, who was sales manager of 
Marland and L. T. Cramer, sales 
manager of Continental, are now as- 
sistant general sales managers. C. C. 
Warner is advertising manager; J. E. 
Moorehead, public relations director; 
J. M. Hollister, assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 

The district managers are as follows: 
Harry J. Kennedy, New York; J. S. 
Curtis, Ponca City; J. P. Anthony, 
Denver; J. T. Strong, Salt Lake City. 
Division headquarters for sales are 
now located at New York City, Rich- 
mond, Ponca City, Kansas City, 
Wichita Falls, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Albuquerque, Lincoln, Salt 
Lake, Butte and Great Falls. Division 
managers are being selected from the 
sales staffs of both organizations. 


American Builder Expands 
in September Issue 


The American Builder, a Simmons-Board- 
man publication, will be enlarged with the 
September issue to include the Building 
Developer and Home Building. 

The enlarged American Builder will con- 
tinue to be published in Chicago. 


Oil Industry Organizes 
to Put into Effect 
Trade Standards 


Nearly 400 executives and employes of 
oil companies have been enrolled on 
committees for the purpose of adminis- 
tering a mew code of ethics recently 
promulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission and endorsed by the 
American Petroleum Institute. Sub- 
committees have been appointed in 
some regions, but these are yet to be 
formed in the majority of the places 
where they will operate. 

The national committee consists of H. 
T. Klein, Texas Company; E. S. Hall, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey; E. L. Shea, Tidewater Associated 
Oil Company; Roy B. Jones, Panhan- 
dle Producing and Refining Company, 
and W. R. Boyd, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute. 

The committees will work on a plan 
outlined by the Institute for the adop- 
tion of the second part of the code 
of ethics by the entire industry. The 
first part of the code has to do with 
practices that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has pronounced illegal and 
the second part contains a long list of 
practices of the industry which are 
pronounced undesirable although not 
illegal. 


Who’s Who Sues 


The A. N. Marquis Company of Chicago, 
publishers of “Who’s Who in America,” 
have instituted a suit in the United States 
District Court in New York for an ac- 
counting against ““Who’s Who” Publications, 
Inc., and the Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, New York City, alleging that 
the defendants in their joint publication, 
“Who's Who in New York,’ have 
plagiarized the copyrighted data for ““Who’s 
Who in America.” 


Serves Oldest Papers 


The Daily Gazette, Alexandria, Virginia, 
established in 1784, said to be the oldest 
daily newspaper in the United States, has 
appointed Devine-Tenney Corporation, New 
York and Chicago, its national advertising 
representatives, effective October 1, 1929. 
This company also represents the oldest 
weekly newspaper in the United States, 
the Maryland Gazette, Annapolis, estab- 
lished in 1752 and now published in con- 
nection with the Annapolis Daily Capital. 


Rodney Boone Moves 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization, repre- 
senting fourteen Hearst newspapers in the 
national advertising field, has moved its 
offices to the International Magazine Build- 
ing, New York. 


Plan Boxmaking Paper 


Modern Boxmaking, a monthly publication, 
will be launched in New York October 1 
by the Breskin & Charlton Publishing Cor- 
poration, 11 Park Place. 


WALTER L. WEEDEN is now in charge of 
sales and advertising of the Crex Carpet 
Company. Almost his entire business 
career has been spent in this industry, his 
former connections being with the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, George W. Blabon 
Company and W. & J. Sloane. . . . Git 
S. CRANE, assistant manager of the media 
department of Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, for the last three years, has joined 
the Detroit Times as national advertising 
manager. . . LINN T. PIPER, until re- 
cently president of the Copeland Refrigera- 
tion Company, Chicago, distributors in that 
territory for Copeland refrigerators, has be- 
come a member of the firm and vice-presi- 
dent of the Shuman-Haws Advertising 
Company, there. Previously he was gen- 
eral sales manager of the by-products 
division of Armour & Company. . . . 
ERNEST G. ALDRICH, for many years with 
the American Poultry Journal, is now ad- 
vertising manager of the American Farming 
and Agricultural Leaders Digest. 

F. P. LARSON is now advertising manager 
of James S. Kirk & Company, soap manu- 
facturers of Chicago—succeeding W. C. 
NICHOLS, who has become Western man- 
ager of the H. H. Lestice Publishing Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. . . . BRUCE PARSON 
has joined the Louisville office of the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, as 
account executive. . . JOSEPH R. Bot- 
TON, secretary of the Advertising Club of 
New York, has expanded his title to in- 
clude that of manager. s}s, Jee Re 
HUTCHINSON is now manager of the Seat- 
tle office of McManus, Inc. He formerly 
was with the Detroit office as assistant 
director of research. . . . JOHN A. SAN- 
BORN has joined the New York office sales 
staff of People’s Popular Monthly. He 
comes from the Chalmers Publishing Com- 
pany. . . . J. B. Snyper, formerly ac- 
count executive, G. Allen Reeder, Inc., has 
joined Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., in 
the same capacity. . . . Hommann, Tar- 
cher & Sheldon, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, have just added several executives 
to their staff: LYNN B. CLARK, account 
representative, formerly of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; W. C. Koup, 
writer, at one time with Newell-Emmett 
Co.; JoE VILA, Jr., writer, from Frank 
Presbrey Company; WILLIAM FRANK, mat- 
keting research, formerly controller of a 
large department store, and with White & 
Parton; KERWEN LUCKEN, production 
manager, formerly with Critchfield & Com- 
pany. . . . W. R. E. Baxter, who has 
been a member of the editorial department 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, has joined the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, as assistant publicity director. . . . 
ERNEST C. HASTINGS has been appointed 
editor and J. PHIL BERMAN business man- 
ager of the Dry Goods Economist of the 
United Business Publications, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Hastings, former managing 
editor, succeeds EDWARD F. ROBERTS; Mr. 
Berman takes the place of Harry E. TAyY- 
Lor, who has withdrawn because of ill- 
health. . . SHERMAN Perry, who has 
been assistant to the director of publicity 
of the American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, is now manager 0 
sales for the Crystal Tissue Company there. 
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HE bold adventurers of old returned trom 

foreign lands with strange gifts to thrill those 
at home—the work of mysterious climates and 
alien hands. Sir Walter Raleigh introduced pipe 
tobacco. Drake charmed the heart of his queen 
with oranges and silk stockings from his cap- 
tures. Luxuries they were to a folk ignorant of 
what went on beyond the seas. 


But now silk hose promenade with almost every 
flapper. Even the watches, automobiles, and 


‘radios that inspired awe a few years back are now 


sported by the multitude. Daily luxury articles 
step from the royal parade into the ranks of the 
work-a-day world. The same merit, produced 
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den Gold in the Bond 
Field.’’ Write for a 
copy if you haven’t one. 


The full story is in a 
book, aptly titled ‘‘ Hid- 


in mass quantities to meet the popular purse. 


That’s what happened to the royalty of the paper 
world. The launching forth of Caslon Bond gave 
to the work-a-day world the crisp quality that 
made business men of old thriftily conserve bond 
paper for the very finest of their messages. 


Sound economic reasons here, too. Natural ad- 
vantages of manufacture and an invention per- 
mitting watermarking at high speed enabled 
Caslon Bond to pioneer branded standardization 
at a popular price. Advertisers and printers 
have found that to follow its banner leads to 
profit. Ask your paper merchant for test sheets 
and a copy of the new sample book. 


CASLON 


BOND 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


A popular-priced bond paper for a work-a-day world 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY ~— MUNISING, 


MICHIGAN 
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Engravers Inaugurate 
Publicity Campaign; 
Form Sales Plan 


The American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation, at its thirty-third annual con- 
vention in San Francisco, announced 
through its commissioner, Louis 
Flader, Chicago, an intensive publicity 
campaign to educate the public on the 
value of photo-engravers’ art—the first 
shot of the campaign being the nation- 
wide distribution of a sixty-four-page 
booklet entitled “The Art of Photo 
Engraving.” A series of similar book- 
lets are to be prepared and distributed. 
That the association realizes the need 
of intelligent marketing and sales man- 
agement is evidenced by a resolution 
unanimously passed: 

“Whereas, the necessity for increasing 
photo-engraving sales volume is most 
evident and 

Whereas, it would seem that an organ- 
ized method of marketing or mer- 
chandising would be most desirable 
and effective, Be it therefore resolved, 
that the incoming officers and execu- 
tive committee be instructed to recog- 
nize this situation by the formation of 
a marketing plan.” 

The convention also made the follow- 
ing additions to the code of ethics of 
the Association: Do not seek to mo- 
nopolize knowledge and ideas which 
should be made public for the benefit 
of the entire industry. Make no pre- 
tenses of alleged “trade secrets’ or the 
possession of other mysterious advan- 
tages Over competitors. 

Theodore Warmbold, manager of the 
St. Louis Engraving Company, St. 
Louis, revealed several new shadow- 
graph and other photographic methods 
for creating novel plate effects. 

A. J. Newton, manager of the engrav- 
ing department of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, advised photo- 
engravers to “tie in’ with each new 
printing process that comes, instead of 
seeking to discourage new fads or new 
processes. He referred particularly to 
the Jean Berte process of water-color- 
ink printing, and showed how the 
photo-engraver can offer the Jean 
Berte printer the service of producing 
on the rubber surface a clear photo- 
graphic image as a guide or key for 
the hand-cutting process. Mr. New- 
ton gave formulas he has worked out 
for this. 

The new officers for the ensuing fiscal 
year, are: president, Adolph Schuetz, 
New York; first vice-president, Carl 
F. Freilinger, Portland, Oregon; sec- 
ond vice-president, Peter Schotanus, 
Detroit and secretary-treasurer, Oscar 
I’. Kwett, Canton, Ohio. 


Turkey Growers 
Go Cooperative 


Another branch of agriculture 
“went cooperative’ this month 
when the turkey raisers of Calli- 
fornia met in Sacramento, organ- 
ized the Turkey Growers’ As- 
sociation, and elected A. E. 
Greiner, Corning, president; R. 
G. Weidemier, Orland, vice- 
president; and F. C. Franklin, 
Richvale, secretary. 

Plans for federal and state grad- 
ing service have been formu- 
lated, and the organization pro- 
gram is already functioning, 
with ten “turkey locals” already 
formed in California. Stabiliz- 
ing of market conditions and 
elimination of excessive middle- 
men’s fees were announced as 
the major objectives of the or- 
ganization. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 
phonographs and radios, to Eugene Mc- 
Guckin Company, Philadelphia. 


HART TROPICAL LABORATORIES, New Or- 
leans, to Van Allen Agency, Detroit, news- 
papers. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, division of the 
Kendall Company, Boston, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chicago. 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY, 
New York City, and the HALL ELECTRIC 
HEATING COMPANY, INc., Philadelphia, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Waitt & Bonn, INc., manufacturers Black- 
stone cigars, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


FIDLER-LASER COMPANY, Chicago, Sani- 
Tuck baby coverlets, to Auspitz-Lee-Har- 
vey, there. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, subsidiary of Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools; Mc- 
Graw-HiL_ Book Company, New York, 
and the A. W. SHAw Company, Chicago, 
to Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 


CHILTON PEN COMPANY, Boston and Long 
Island City, to Glen Buck Company, 
Chicago. 


Trico, metal radiator cover manufacturers, 
to Porter-Eastman-Byrne Agency. 


Hote, New Yorker, New York, to Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, there. Newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers, outdoor and 
direct mail. 


Squibb to Ask 20,000 
Stores to Participate 


in Stock Ownership 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, announced this 
week a plan under which more than 
20,000 retail druggists throughout the 
United States will be eligible to share 
in the profits of this pharmaceutical 
concern. 

The purpose of the plan, explained 
Carleton H. Palmer, president, is to 
bring about a closer alliance through 
mutual interest between manufacturer 
and distributor. The announcement 
was made at the annual meeting of 
Eastern representatives of the company 
in New York this week. 

For the operation of its plan the 
Squibb company has formed a Dela- 
ware subsidiary to be known as the 
Squibb Plan, Inc., having an equal 
number of manufacturer's and distrib- 
uters’ shares. The druggists holding 
Squibb franchises will be invited to 
subscribe to units of ten distributers’ 
shares for every retail store owned or 
operated by them. 

For every share of distributers’ stock 
issued, E. R. Squibb & Sons agrees to 
sell, up to 50,000 shares, one share of 
its common stock to the Squibb Plan. 
In addition, the Squibb Company 
agrees to pay into the treasury of the 
Squibb Plan, Inc. 10 per cent on the 
actual purchases of all members of the 
plan, and 10 per cent additional on 
the increase in purchase over the pre- 
ceding year’s purchases. 

These amounts, together with incomes 
from Squibb common stock, are to be 
used to pay first the dividend on the 
preferred shares of the plan, the bal- 
ance to be divided equally between 
the manufacturer and the distributers. 


Moskovics Heads Chilton 
in Reorganization ° 


F. E. Moskovics, until recently presi- 
dent of the Stutz Motor Car Company 
and formerly vice-president of the 
Marmon Company, has been chosen 
president of the Chilton Pen Company 
with offices at 44 Wall Street, New 
York. 

L. A. Blumenthal, who has been East- 
ern manager of the Scheaffer Pen 
Company, is now general sales man- 
ager of the new Chilton Company, 
with headquarters in Long Island City. 
The advertising account of the com- 
pany has been placed with the Glen 
Buck Company of Chicago, and 4 
campaign in mewspapers and mag: 
azines, featuring the large ink capacity 
of the pen, will be launched soon. 


—_—_ SY 
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Airplane Operation 
Costs Less Than 
10 Cents a Mile 


OMPLETE operation costs for 
an average airplane, used in 
business, are less than ten cents 
a mile, according to figures 
compiled by O. R. Haueter, assistant 
sales manager of the Alexander Air- 
craft Company of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
Mr. Haueter bases his expense ac- 
count on 100 flying hours a year, or 
the equal of 10,000 ground miles. 
Estimated operating costs are made on 
the average low-priced three-place 
open biplane, costing approximately 
$3,000. The plane for which the 
operating costs are estimated is 
equipped with a ninety-horsepower 
motor. 
The following table of expenses is 
figured in dollars an hour: 
RN #885 c Nat aeaede es $1.41 
Ree TSP rer eer 21 
Depreciation (one plane only 20 
per cent a year at 100 hours a 


", ERC eT eee rere 2.55 
Engine overhaul (each 100 hours 
ee ANvids Cie SRR my i 


Actual flying costs, including de- 
preciation and engine upkeep..$4.92 
Insurance at 20 per cent a year 
on 50 per cent of the net value 
of ship (fire, crash, etc.) ....$2.67 


Costs, including insurance..... $7.59 
Rent of hangar at $15 a month, 
100 flying hours a year. This 
charge includes pulling plane 
in and out of hangar, cranking 
engine, oiling rocker arms, 
serving for gas and oil, and 
a daily line inspection of rig- 
Es e's iy in hgh wip vd pon Sori 1.80 


Total an hour (100 miles) . . .$9.39 


Sharp & Dohme May Get 
Mulford Company 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc., New York, 
pharmaceutical house, plans to acquire 
the H. K. Mulford Company of 
Philadelphia through an exchange of 
stock. 

The H. K. Mulford Company and 
Sharp & Dohme have some of the 
leading biological laboratories in the 
Country and are two of the oldest and 
est-known organizations in this line. 
Both manufacturers are engaged not 
only in the manufacturing of 


biological preparations, but branded 
remedies. 


““REACHING THE BUYER 


Size 


Some of the 
Present Users 


of Neighborhood 


Posters 


Anheuser-Busch 
Armour & Co. 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettes 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Dayton Rubber 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats 
Hecker’s Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Quality Bakers 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio 
Snowdrift 
Tolley’s Cakes 
Ward’s Bread 
Werk Soap 
Wrigley’s Gum 


Be RVASHbBh A 


is Relative 


"Tee page is now larger to 


you than a sign a hun- 
dred feet square at a distance 
of a half-mile. 


Size is relative and depends 
on your position in relation 
to the object seen. 


Criterion Posters are at eye- 
level on busy corner walls in 
home-shopping neighbor- 
hoods—where, to pedestrian 
passersby, they are larger 
than the biggest signs on roof- 
tops or roadsides. They ade- 
quately fill the eye. We ex- 
perimented with many sizes 
before choosing the one we 
have now used for 15 years. 


No. 6 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 
features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet ‘““Neighborhood Posting” 


Address 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEw York City: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 


Company Name 


Attention of 


Title 


IS HALF THE SALE” 


@® 
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HE WORLD TIES OF ADVERTISING: 
6) all the addresses at the World Adver- 
tising Congress in Berlin ran the note of har- 
mony among the nations growing out of understanding 
of their needs and aims. In such a.company the thought 
was inevitable, especially among the.American delegates. 
Business here has thrived, as never:before, since it became 
articulate. By crying its wares and making known its 
purposes through advertising, it has vastly expanded its 
operations and increased its goodwill among the people. 
The men who have been active in those developments 
naturally think of other human relationships in similar 
terms. If traffic in goods, not only at home but abroad, 
has been facilitated by open discussion of their merits, 
why should not traffic in ideas among the nations be pro- 
moted in the same way? The record of diplomacy, pur- 
suing the methods of extreme reticence, does anything 
but discourage a change in the direction of talking out. 
. Our Ambassador to Germany, Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, put the matter in concrete form when he said that 
the advertisers have a place in the field of international 
relations and would be warmly welcomed if, with their 
high skill, large knowledge, and ripe experience, they 
could assist in interpreting the nations to each other, a 
problem that has not yet been solved, or solved only very 
inadequately, by diplomatists, even with the help of the 
journalists. At the very moment of his speech the news- 
papers were getting the news of the Palais de France, the 
fifty-million-dollar structure which the French government 
is to put up in New York as a great clearing house and 
place of exploitation for the creations of beauty and luxury 
in which the French people excel. A pat and useful ex- 
ample of advertising to establish goodwill for trade among 
the nations. 


e SS 


pany, which operates department stores in many 

parts of the country, makes a report for the six 
months ended June 30, 1929, which answers several 
questions regarding chain tendencies, Profit on sales of 
83 million dollars were $3,306,000, compared with profit 
of $2,661,000 on sales of 7134 million for the same period 
in 1928, and profit of $2,242,000 on sales of 6034 million 
in 1927. Including other income, $1.32 per share was 
earned on common stock, compared with $1.02 on the 
same number of shares in 1928. Profit on sales shows 
a good deal of variation—3.98 cents on the dollar this 
‘year, 3.71 last year, and 4.48 in 1927. There is no 
evidence here of any tendency save to sales expansion and 
profitable business. Certainly one searches the statement 


Jor sic CHAINS: The J. C. Penney Com- 
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in vain for signs of weakness under pressure of com. 
petition, or of gains in volume that leave nothing in the 
till. . . . The facts are worth bringing to attention here 
because they fly in the face of much current misinforma- 


tion about chains in general. There are many reasons 
for looking askance at some of the chains, and they are 
assuredly ministers of woe to many independent dealers, 
To suggest, as is frequently done these days, that the 
chains are less prosperous than they seem is not warranted 
by any known facts. Not all of them are doing so well 
as Penney, and specimens of no little size can be found 
that are moving along doubtful business lines, especially 
among those buying new links at pretty steep prices. But 
as a Class, the chains are thriving. Whoever is building 
on their early dissolution from profit starvation is likely to 
suffer disappointment. 


es es 


WEETS’ SALES THRIVE ON “KNOCKING.” In 
Vie of all the pother over American Tobacco Com- 

pany’s dig at sweets in its advertising of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, it is interesting to observe the returns of candy 
sales during the first half of this year. According to a 
Department of Commerce report based on returns from 
446 manufacturers, these sales amounted to $341,209,000, 
a gain of 3.32 per cent over sales in the same period of 
1928. Meanwhile Lucky Strike consumption has also ex- 
panded substantially. It is perhaps too soon to draw 
sweeping conclusions from these facts, but the moral seems 
to be that ‘“‘knock’’ advertising hurts neither knocker nor 
knockee, especially when animus is manifest. Also, that 
it is better in trade to be talked about, even unkindly, than 
to be ignored. 


~ es 

ALES MANAGERS IN EVIDENCE: Count Her- 
Kone Keyserling tells readers of the August 

Harper’s that the sales manager plays a more im- 
portant part in American business than the inventive spirit. 
He isn’t saying what he has to say with flowers. On 
the contrary, he is freeing his somewhat overloaded mind 
of his grievance against our propensity to attach greatest 
importance to physical comfort. He has little patience 
with boasts about higher standards of living. He refuses 
to consort with the behaviorists who see compelling in- 
fluences on conduct in our external environments. He 
finds man in America pursuing the animal rather than the 
spiritual ideal, and notes a resemblance in that respect 
between us and present-day Russians. . . . So, when he 
credits our sales managers with supreme power, he is 
referring to a symptom of what he dislikes and not to 
evidence of good, as some of us would prefer to believe. 
But even backhanded compliments have some value. In 
our world as it is, whether we like it or not, the sales 
manager has been pushed far to the front in these exciting 
days, and it is not surprising that his prominence 
should fall under the notice of distinguished 
visitors from abroad, whatever their point of ®® 


view. 
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CF NOTICE 


Co Food Equipment & 
Food Manufacturers 


- 


In 

need EGINNING with the November issue, the 

trike B publishers of SODA FOUNTAIN magazine 

indy announce a new section to be known as 
“FOOD SERVICE.” This section will be printed 


0 32 < 
on a special coated stock. 


rom 
00, . Fditorially it will be under the supervision of a 
of trained fountain lunch man of wide experience in 
ex- this field—a graduate dietician. This section will 
in be profusely illustrated and will contain many fea- 
in ture articles on food service. Complete surveys 
of the leading cities, showing the profit possibilities 
al of the fountain lunch business, will be published 
lat together with articles on the proper operation of 
in food equipment and proper methods in food prep- 
aration, etc. This material will be secured through 
personal contact with successful establishments by 
our field editorial staff. 
i a Food service now has become a major factor of 
t fountain service and for that reason we know 
you will welcome this important announcement. 
For food and food equipment manufacturers—We 
Write today and we 


have an important story. 
will send you the facts. 


oe Monthly 
irculation 


_ 
Guaranteed 


Established 1 902 


SODA FOUNTAIN 


oe BUILDING 
0 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


BETTE 
R FOUNTAIN AND Fo 
OD 
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Harvard to Resume 
Research Prize 
in 1929 Awards 


The resumption of the $2,000 research 
award, which was discontinued last 
year, is a significant change in the 
plans of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards for 1929, as announced this 
week by Neil H. Borden, assistant 
dean of the Harvard Business School. 
As formerly, four awards of $2,000 
each will be given for advertising cam- 
paigns: (1) For a national campaign 
of a specific product; (2) for a local 
campaign for a specific product or 
merchandise; (3) for a general or 
institutional campaign; (4) for a cam- 
paign of industrial products. A state- 
ment of 600 words giving pertinent 
facts concerning the campaign is to 
accompany the advertising campaigns 
submitted. 

Four awards of $1,000 each will be 
given for individual advertisements: 
(1) for effective use of text; (2) of 
pictorial illustration; (3) of display 
line; and (4) of typography. 

The gold medal for distinguished 
personal service to advertising is again 
included among -the awards. 

The Harvard Advertising Awards 
were established in 1923 by Edward 
W. Bok in the Harvard Business 
School as a means of giving recogni- 
tion to merit and of stimulating 
higher standards of excellence in the 
planning and execution of advertising. 
The awards are limited to advertising 
appearing in newspapers and maga- 
zines during the current year. The 
winners will be announced next Feb- 
ruary, after a jury appointed by Dean 
of the Harvard school has selected 
winning material from among the 
large number of advertisements sub- 
mitted. In 1928 the jury reviewed ap- 
proximately 10,000 advertisements. 

A greater number is expected this year. 


Baby Ruth Delivers Gum 
450 Miles by Air 


To fill rush orders to Missouri 
jobbers, three cases of Baby Ruth 
Real Mint Gum, weighing ap- 
proximately 250 pounds, were 
shipped by the Curtiss Candy 
Company via the Universal Air 
Lines the other day from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City. 

The orders were received at the 
Chicago offices of the company 
in the morning and the goods 
were in the hands of the job- 
bers, 450 miles distant, seven 
hours later. 


D. F. Kelly, president and general 

manager of The Fair, Chicago de- 

partment store, who has been elected 

president of the Kresge Department 

Stores Cor poration—succeeding S. S. 

Kresge, who has become chairman of 
the board of the company. 


Hoover Replaces “Annual” 
with Sectional Meetings 


In order to conserve for its dealers the 
full strength of man-power for sales 
work throughout the summer and to 
extend to the entire sales and service 
organizations the benefits of closer 
understanding of proved methods and 
means for getting increased sales, as 
well as contacts with company officials, 
the Hoover Company, manufacturers 
of Hoover Electric Cleaners, will hold 
thirteen sectional conventions in the 
field this year instead of its annual 
sales convention. This is in line with 
a somewhat general trend toward 
abandonment of big conventions. 

These thirteen sectional conventions, 
to be held at branch headquarter cities, 
will last two days, with the first day’s 
program devoted to the salesmen and 
the second to strictly managerial prob- 
lems. Whereas, in the past, only the 
salesmen who qualified as maximen 
and top-notchers, the upper 10 per 
cent of the sales force, were privileged 
to attend the annual sales convention, 
now under this new plan all Hoover 
sales and service men will contact with 
groups of company officials and ex- 
ecutives representing factory depart- 
ments and the Research Engineering 
Department. The first convention of 


the Western Area convenes in Minne- 
apolis on August 28, with the first of 
the Eastern Area opening in Detroit 
on September 3. 


N.I. A. A. Will Show 
Relation of Sales 
to Advertising 


Seven hundred and fifty-nine com- 
panies engaged in industrial selling 
are being asked by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association to 
cooperate in a survey of advertising 
expenditures and their relation to 
sales, a summary of the results of 
which will be presented at the annual 
convention of the association in Cin- 
cinnati, September 30-October 2. The 
work is being conducted under the 
supervision of J. N. McDonald, of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
and G. W. Morrison, of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, with William A. 
Hemming, director of research of the 
association, cooperating. 

The questions are divided into five 
groups, as follows: (1) Classification 
of products sold, from buyer’s stand- 
point; (2) last year’s sales volume; 
(3) relationship between advertising 
expense and sales volume; (4) a break- 
down of the 1929 advertising budget 
to include media, cost of art work, 
engravings, cuts, etc.; administrative 
expenses and miscellaneous items, and 
administrative information—covering 
whether or not the company main- 
tains an advertising department, and 
to whom the department is responsi- 
ble, and whether or not it employs an 
advertising agency. 

It is expected that between 300 and 
400 concerns will contribute data for 
the survey, and that the work will be 
of value to advertising managers in 
preparing for 1930 budgets. 


Penton Publishing Company 
Promotes Executives 


The Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, announces several promo- 
tions and changes in its field force. 
George O. Hays of New York, eastern 
manager of Iron Trade Review has 
been transferred to Cleveland as busi- 
ness manager of that publication, be- 
ing succeeded by J. F. Ahrens, who 
formerly represented the Foundry and 
Abrasive Industry there. George B. 
Howarth has been transferred from 
Cleveland to New York as eastern 
manager of the Foundry and Abrasive 
Industry. A. L. Klingeman becomes 
Ohio manager of the Foundry and 
Daily Metal Trade. E. C. Kreutzberg 
for some years an editorial executive 
of various Penton publications in the 
east, is now eastern manager of the 
company, at New York. 


> 
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A Circulation Analysis 
by Shopping Areas 
(Continued from page 274) 


in 266 out of 683 areas and in 1,076 out 
of 3,027 counties. Pictorial Review is seen 
to lead in 158 areas and in 705 counties, 
Woman’s Home Companion in 111 areas 
and 663 counties. The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal comes next with 77 areas and 374 
counties, Delineator in 68 areas and 249 
counties and Good Housekeeping in three 
areas and nine counties. These last two 
are expected to be lower because of the 
smaller amounts of circulation that they 
possess. The rest of the details will be 
found in the booklet itself.* 

The six colored maps carry this detail 
further and show the areas in which each 
publication leads, so that those who are 
sufficiently interested can decide on the 
comparative desirability of these various 
areas, by whatever method they wish to 
employ. 

Venturing a mild criticism or two, I 
would like to point out that the Delineator 
figures reap a marked advantage in this 
particular pamphlet, in that they are from 
a November, 1928, breakdown, whereas 
the balance of the breakdowns are from 
February to April, 1928. I understand 
that this was due to the fact that 
Delineator was growing so fast (at its re- 
duced price) at that time that no circula- 
tion book could possibly be produced. But 
the fact remains that the comparison is 
not a true one, inasmuch as each of these 
other magazines have doubtless made cir- 
culation gains between the time of pub- 
lishing their last circulation books and 
November, 1928—approximately six months 
later. 

Moreover, we believe that such other 
area breakdowns as can be found in the 
Wholesale Grocery Atlas or in the George 
Batten dominant newspaper circulations 
areas and others would be just as much 
worth while as those given in ‘Retail Shop- 
ping Areas.” Perhaps these will be a later 
development. _ For, by and large, there is no 
more generally used set of publications 
than these same women’s magazines, and 
anything that can be done by them to 
make their buying easier is of vital impor- 
tance to all who use breakdowns of any 
kind. 


*We understand that there are copies 
available for those who are sufficiently in- 
terested to write to McCall’s Magazine for 
them. And if you do write will you please 
tell them that you read about it in the 
§. 0. S. column. We thank you, one and 
all. Or if you prefer to have your name 
kept out of it, we will endeavor to get 
a set for you, if you will send in your 
request to us, care of this column. 


Southwest Lithograph 

Joins L. A. Agency 

Young & McCallister, Inc., Los An- 
geles advertising agency, and the 
Southwest Lithograph Company have 
become affiliated and a holding com- 
pany formed which will be known as 
the Pacific Western Corporation, Ltd. 
Young & McCallister, Inc., will here- 
after be known as Young & McCall- 


ister and Heintz—adding the name of 
Carl M. Heintz, secretary and treasurer. 
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Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


Made 
for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


Cases by 


WINSHIP 
for Portable Products 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man- 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 


by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Ine. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Boston 


71 Summer St. New York 


39-41 W. 32nd St. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Products 


Sie 
Health Motor 
Case made 


Made for for Savage 
Standard Arms Co. 
Sewing 


Made Machi. fe 
for Monroe eet 
Calculator Co, : 
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The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The 5th city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 


Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


—'Texas— 


WRITER with 
ENGINEERING 


TRAINING 


The leading service organization 
in its field has an opening for a 
man who really knows something 
about selling appliances to indus- 
trial concerns and who can write 
clearly and interestingly on that 
subject. Editorial experience on 
technical papers, though not re- 
quired, would be an asset in this 
job. State definitely your educa- 
tion, record, and present or last 
salary. If convenient, send sam- 
ples of your written work, which 
will be returned. Address Box 


821, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, 
: %. 


Mailing Pieces that Break the 
Ice for Studebaker Salesmen 


(Continued from page 290) 


should be appealing in appearance and 
carry any special tie-ups that might 
make them especially interesting to 
women. Our first piece was a small 
folder, very smart in typographical 
dress, and short in copy. 

Our second piece had every appear- 
ance of a page torn from a women’s 
magazine. It featured an article per- 
taining to our cars written by a wom- 
an, Caroline Sanborn Krum. Every 
detail of the page was worked out to 
simulate the appearance of a woman’s 
publication. 

After we finished with the printing 
we wanted to reproduce that tear edge 
on the side which would make the 
page look as though it had been torn 
from a bound magazine. Our printer 
seemed stumped with this request for 
a while but finally produced a natural 
tear edge. 


The All-Important List 


I hope I haven't created the idea 
that we depend on trickery for atten- 
tion. That is not the case. We are 
always looking for ways and means to 
obtain attention. Sometimes our device 
is to personalize, other times to pro- 
duce something with so great an eye 
appeal that we are bound to secure a 
reading. 

Julius Rosenwald once said, “If 
some unthinkable catastrophe should 
come about tonight and wipe away all 
Sears-Roebuck buildings and merchan- 
dise, I should not worry, especially, as 
long as our mailing list escaped. We 
could erect a new building, buy new 
merchandise and carry on at once, but, 
if the names of our customers were 
lost, we should have to build again 
from the very beginning.” 

I repeat Mr. Rosenwald's statement 
only to emphasize the importance of 
the mailing list in any direct mail proj- 
ect. We constantly impress upon our 
dealers, whom we call upon to supply 
names to us for direct mail campaigns, 
that the results they receive from any 
direct mail program will be in direct 
ratio to the quality of the list they 
send. If the list is poorly compiled 
and contains names of people in no 
way qualified to purchase an automo- 
bile, then the results are bound to be 
poor. 

The mailing list is the keystone of 
the direct mail arch. Any amount of 
time and money spent perfecting your 
mailing lists is money invested toward 


the success of your campaigns. I don’t 
care how much you spend for copy 
and art work, your returns are not go- 
ing to be commensurate with your in- 
vestment if there are too many ‘‘dead” 
names on your list. 

We depend on our dealers for 90 
per cent of our direct mail lists. We 
go on the theory that, if the dealer 
supplies the list, he feels more defi- 
nitely “affiliated” with the campaign, 
will get behind it more energetically 
in following up the names. 

Studebaker is one of the few manu- 
facturers supplying direct-mail cam- 
paigns to dealers without charge. We 
do this because we are convinced that 
direct mail is an important ally to re- 
tail selling. 


Studebaker’s House Organ 


It is natural to associate with direct 
mail such pieces as broadsides, letters, 
folders, postcards, etc. We use all of 
them. But we consider our greatest 
direct-mail effort the Studebaker 
Wheel, our monthly magazine, which 
has nearly a half-million circulation. 

This publication carries the dealer's 
imprint at the foot of the front page 
so that it has a direct local tie-up. As 
we point out to the dealer, the mag- 
azine, as a whole, carries the national 
prestige of the product and with that 
national prestige his firm name 1s 
definitely connected. 

I do not wish to convey, by the em- 
phasis placed on the value of direct 
mail, that it is a substitute for other 
forms of advertising. Roger Babson 
once said that “direct mail should be 
the backbone of any campaign which 
is not concentrated on a limited num- 
ber of prospects.” But he further said 
it should be used in conjunction with 
regular publication advertising in the 
follow-up and in the cultivation of 
the interested prospects. Studebaker 
heartily subscribes to this doctrine by 
using newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising and only recently inaugurated 
radio programs over a coast-to-coast 
network of stations. We use direct 
mail for missionary purposes and we 
have every reason to believe that it 
produces results which fully justify 
the cost. 


Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., Advertising 
Agency, New York City, has opened a 
branch office in the Fourth National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, under the direction 
of Walter R. Miller. 
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Addressograph Sponsors 
Stock Market Contest 


(Continued from page 288) 
junior salesmen received $25 and be- 
came a “junior director,” and the run- 
ner-up in each junior group received 
$15 and became an “alternate junior 
director.” 

The contest was enlivened by the 
regular issue of a “market letter,” by 
frequent “red hot market tips,” 
“Address-O-Grams,” ‘“‘stock quota- 
tions” and similar material, all in the 
form and terminology of approved 
stock market practice. There was even 
a periodical “statement,” showing the 
number of shares subscribed for, the 
amount paid to date, and the balance 
due. This statement concluded with 
the request: ‘Please remit as promptly 
as possible, as we expect to cut a 
large cash melon July 1 and will need 
these funds.” 


Only “Ticker” a Clock 


About the only thing lacking was a 
call for additional margin, and as the 
“stock” was bought on a time-payment 
plan, perhaps there was no necessity 
for this. 

The only “‘ticker’’ used, by the way, 
was a Clock, which was referred to 
as being ‘“The only ‘Ticker’ that counts 
in Big Dividend Contest.’’ 

“Total sales for the dividend con- 
test were the greatest sales for three 
consecutive months ever recorded,” 
said R. N. Fellows, general sales man- 
ager. “Sales during two of the three 
months set new all-time records for 
any month in the history of the com- 
pany. 

“The sales agent who led the coun- 
try established 454 per cent of his 
three months’ quota; the champion 
senior salesman’s stock was quoted at 
445.7 when the contest ended, and the 
leader among the junior salesmen 
piled up 386.7 per cent of his quota. 

“Over 27,000 merchandise credits 
were issued to stocks that declared 
eleven or more regular dividends and 
Over 4,000 merchandise credits were 
issued to stocks that declared extra 
dividends during the contest. 

“It was by far the most interesting 
and the most successful of the many 
contests which we have held during 
the past several years.” 


Studebaker Cuts Prices 


Price reductions ranging from $20 to 
$250 on more than thirty Studebaker 
models became effective this week. The 
new prices, explained A. R. Erskine, presi- 
ent, are a result of the company’s increas- 


ing sales volume and consolidation in pro- 
duction methods. 


Practical Books 


for the Sales Manager’s Desk 
{All Dartnell Publications—Practical, Sound, Useful } 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP—By 
B. J. Williams, sales director of 
the Paraffine Companies. During 
thirty years on the road and be- 
hind the sales manager’s desk, Mr. 
Williams has met nearly every 
difficult selling situation, the same 
situations your men are meeting. 
His methods of overcoming them 
furnish fresh viewpoint and time- 
tried ideas that help solve quickly 
the difficulty of the moment. 
Hints for the sales manager in 
handling men; tested plans to 
help experienced salesmen close 
“tough” accounts; practical in- 
formation for the beginner. Price 
$3.75. 

HANDBOOK OF MAIL ORDER 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING— 
By Ralph K. Wadsworth. The best 
practices of leading concerns sell- 


ing by mail—both wholesale and 
retail. Enables you to determine 
if your products are susceptible to 
mail-order selling and how to lay 
plans for successfully selling them 
—how to organize a department; 
when to mail; where to advertise; 
building lists, etc. Price $3.75. 

A BETTER LETTERS PROGRAM 
—By Cameron McPherson. Shows 
each member of your staff how 
every bit of correspondence can be 
made a builder of good will— 
every letter a sales letter. The 
program includes fifty-two bulle- 
tins for passing around to the 
staff. It includes charts, analysis 
of good and bad letters written 
by other firms. Arranged in ring 
binder with tabbed guides. Price 
$7.50. 


Prices quoted are post paid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


“NEW YORK CITY 


; O Sales and Advertising Executives who want 


accurate, down-to-the-minute information about 


Daily Newspapers 


General Magazines 


Foreign Language and 
Religious Publications 


Farm Papers 
Business Papers 


Radio Broadcast 
Advertising Rates 


we recommend that you send for details of a plan 
which places this Service at your disposal for 30 
days without obligation on your part. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


318 SAL 2S 


MANAGEMENT 
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Sees Advertising as Means 
Toward World Peace 

(Continued from page 303) 
grubbers; but we enjoy business; its 
speed and momentum challenge our 
imagination; it has become a far flung 
battle as romantic in a way as was 
knighthood of old. We tilt with the 
lances of trade for the smiles of suc- 
cess. 

In our country the business man has 
become the social and economic power. 
He is the modern leader—the moulder 
of public opinion, the developer of 
material welfare, the patron of the 
arts, the friend of education. Upon 
his social and moral sense our civiliza- 
tion depends. But he deals in material 
things—makes them, sells them, and 
promotes them. Spiritual values are 
not his stock in trade. They earn no 
profits and profit is the sale end and 
aim of business. It is thus of great 
importance that we imbibe your cul- 
tural spirit, your desire for and use 
of leisure, your art of living and of 
enjoyment. More leisure will become 
the salvation of our country with its 
relief from the strife of competition 
and its devotion to the finer things of 
life. 

We can learn from you. If you 
need more of our momentum we 
need more of your equilibrium. In 
the last analysis it is the human values 
which count; economic forces must 
serve them or fail. We want to live 
and let live. We can continue to be 
prosperous, in world trade, only when 
our neighbors are prosperous; the 
world is knit closer than ever; we 
have become one great market whose 
buying power is the limit of our sell- 
ing. And we cannot sell without buy- 
ing. Trade is reciprocal. The pros- 
perity of American business at home 
and abroad is going to depend far 
more on the friendly influences of ad- 
vertising, I believe, than it will upon 
tariff walls. 

Advertising will introduce into Eu- 
rope some of our trade momentum. 
That will make available to your peo- 
ple more of the conveniences and com- 
forts of life, at a price within your 
reach. It will enable us to buy more 
freely from you. 

Our speed and volume will contrib- 
ute to your material well being in 
reaching out into the average home. 
It may be more beneficial to you than 
it has been to us. You have more 
balance. Your spiritual heritage is 
deeper. Your life perspective is 
longer. You can absorb a materialistic 
impulse to advantage. It may give 
new life to an old and seasoned cul- 
ture, just as our contact with you will 
teach us the folly of mere progress, 


getting bigger and moving faster with- 
out a goal. 

Both you and we will be enriched. 

The tide of merchandise flowing 
from the producer to the consumer is 
energized by two great forces: a con- 
sumer’s pull and a producer's push. 
How these two forces are proportioned 
makes all the difference in the world 
in the cost of distribution and in the 
cost of living. The one is relatively in- 
expensive; the other runs into billions. 
If the consumer could be sufficiently 
enlightened about merchandise values 
through advertising and have complete 
faith in it, he would take more initia- 
tive in obtaining what he needs and 
require less sales effort on the part of 
producer, distributor and dealer. That 
might save billions now being ex- 
pended in forcing the sale of things 
he should buy of his own volition 
more or less. Things could be sold 
for less money; that would increase 
purchasing power and find new mar- 
kets for our ever swelling volume of 
production. 

Advertising in our country deals 
with large appropriations, employed to 
move billions of merchandise. It 
makes a heap of difference how efh- 
ciently it is employed, how well direct- 
ed its appeal, how sound its appraisal 
of circulation. Error is expensive on 
so large a scale. CGuesswork is fatal. 
We have to be scientific. We cannot 
get along without facts and well-at- 
tested principles of experience. 

The public, too, is constantly being 
better educated in the reading of ad- 
vertising. The influence of trust- 
worthy, informative copy explaining 
the merits of the goods offered is mak- 
ing itself felt. Any product untruth- 
fully advertised cannot endure in the 
long run. 


Discusses Merchandising 
Cooperation by Newspapers 


By George M. Burbach, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Missouri 


ESEARCH and_ merchandise 
men with newspaper training 
are far better equipped and 


qualified than any other group 
to render worth-while service, to find 
facts and to give unbiased advice. 
They are familiar with the habits and 
requirements of the buying public and 
they have a personal acquaintance and 
influence with the retail merchants of 
their city. 

These research and merchandise 
men know that it is to their newspa- 
per's advantage to assist the advertiser 
in every possible way to establish the 
trade and consumer acceptance of ad- 
vertised products. These men recog- 


nize that helpful and useful surveys 
are not made for the purpose of prov- 
ing anything. The function of a sur- 
vey is to discover and uncover the 
facts, whatever those facts may be. 
These experienced men know how to 
get the truth about any product or 
class of products. 

The scope of research and merchan- 
dising work being done by newspapers 
varies. A recent report made by the 
bureau of research and education of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion showed that a total of thirty-six 
various kinds of surveys or merchan- 
dise services were given by news- 
papers. 

The types of assistance which adver- 
tisers consider most helpful are: Sur- 
veys of market conditions, route lists, 
information maps, window displays, 
letters to trade, bulletins to trade, 
monthly review of business conditions 
and merchandising field calls. 

Other services are being given by 
some newspapers to good advantage 
both to the advertiser and the publica- 
tion but the eight listed above embrace 
those most universally given by metro- 
politan newspapers. 


Master Merchant Outlines 
Rules for Success 


By Edward A. Filene, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


HAVE been in business 40 years 

or more. In that business experi- 

ence I have had to think a great 

deal, not only of advertising but 
of many other matters, to keep me out 
of the bankruptcy court. Naturally I 
have formulated in the process some 
rules for success which I have found 
to work well in practice. I am going 
to use those of them which apply to 
advertising as a text for what I have to 
say to you today. 

1. Advertise largely and courage- 
ously the things the people want and 
will be helped by owning. 

2. Tell the exact truth in your ad- 
vertisements, being sure to understate 
the good qualities of your products. 

3. Do not lie. If a man must lie, 
let him do so without advertising his 
iniquity. 

4. If you do not sell great quanti- 
ties by this method, then improve the 
value of what you are advertising un- 
til ic is more surely the best value in 
the market. 

5. If you do not then sell greater 
quantities in this way, then advertise 
still more courageously. 

6. The greatest business successes 
of the next ten years are going to be 
the business men who are at the same 
time the most truthful and the most 
courageous big advertisers. 


—_—_ -r» 
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Can We Restore the . 
Kitchen’s Waning Glory? 


(Continued from page 286) 


woman's periodical states the case in 
this manner: 

“This average American woman has 
accomplished her revolution so quietly, 
and in the midst of so many other 
thunderous changes, that the average 
American man is hardly aware of her 
difference. He does not recognize that 
she was not always so, nor remembers 
how she was. Yet it is wisdom for 
the average American man who has a 
product to sell to realize that the 
woman he must please today is not the 
same woman to whom he catered ten 
years ago. By education, by imitation, 
by a score of subtle means, she has 
become infinitely more discriminating 
and sophisticated in her likes, her dis- 
likes and her buying. In one brief 
decade she has quietly grown up forty 
years.” 


Gas Companies Waking Up 


The gas-supply industry, which has 
been introduced into the discussion as 
a sensitive barometer of the whole 
scope of kitchen activities, the pur- 
chase and preparation of foods, etc., 
is slowly awakening from a state of 
passiveness and indifference to the new 
order of things. Evidences of it are 
seen in the extensive cooperative edu- 
cational campaign launched by the 
New England Gas Association and 
those in some other sections. 

Modern cooking ranges, the acme 
of inventive perfection in beauty, 
safety, oven controls and almost auto- 
matic operation, are not being pro- 
moted as articles of merchandise at so 
much per. But our discriminating, 
sophisticated ladies, who might be 
minimizing the ‘“‘pride of possession” 
ate being subtly led to view home 
cooking as the art of arts, the noblest 
expression of a native creative instinct, 
the avenue to greater appreciation of 
worth in other pleasurable circles they 
are wont to enter. 

In other sections of the country the 
efforts of the New England gas inter- 
ests are being eagerly scrutinized by 
other gas men and appliance manufac- 
turers and dealers. Movements are 
on foot in certain sections to whip into 
line all the retailers of a city who have 
gas and electric ranges to sell, be they 
department stores, specialty shops, 
public utility retail outlets or what not, 
for contributions to a central campaign 
fund to be used in noncompetitive 
persuasion on this new viewpoint as to 


what the kitchen is for. Commerce 
waits on Education in this instance, 
they are gradually beginning to be- 
lieve. 

Incidentally they know a responsive 
class awaits the message; a class which 
already is scientifically budgeting each 
family dollar among the alert pioneers 
in cooperative advertising to women. 
This roll is an impressive one—the 
ice industries, the wall paper manufac- 
turer, the oil burner crowd with their 
‘As Benevolent As Sunshine”’ picture, 
the “Say It with Flowers” group, the 
Laundryowners National Association, 
the Plumbing and Heating Industries, 
the Rayon Institute, and so on. 

Yet there always seems a chance for 
all other new virile groups of this kind 
to capture imaginations and hold at- 
tentive interest, if their planning is 
based on a real understanding of the 
sort of persuasion today’s clever wom- 
en thrive on. 

Enterprising newspapers here and 
there, in big cities and small, make 
quite a fuss over their cooking schools. 
Possibly they have a selfish motive in 
whipping new accounts into the space 
columns. But, on the other hand, these 
schools are an answer to a groping 
by great numbers of urban housewives 
in moderate circumstances for some in- 
telligent guidance on the dignity of 
their main job when so many tantaliz- 
ing distractions beckon. 


Newspaper Cooking Schools 


Several directors of such newspaper 
cooking schools interviewed recently 
say that while they never fail to draw 
crowds for every performance, they 
realize these women do not come 
merely to get a collection of new 
recipes. They are not there because 
they expect to witness a spectacle. 
Recipes and spectacles may be acquired 
in more simple ways than by attending 
cooking schools. Women attend these 
events to get a new slant on their job 
—to see if somehow there may not be 
unearthed some satisfying reason that 
will justify new interest and initiative 
in their necessary work. 

Men, both in the role of sales plan- 
ners and as husbands or advisers to 
these clever women, will find it neces- 
sary to adjust the spirit of their cam- 
paigns to this fresher feminine view- 
point. Then perhaps their efficiently 
organized sales quotas will mean some- 
thing real. 


IN THE SEPTEMBER 14 
ANNUAL 
REFERENCE NUMBER 


A striking use of the modern 
to display silk hosiery 


rs 


Y all means turn to our insert in 

the Annual Reference issue of this 
magazine. Not because it is something 
we want you to look at and read, but 
because it reproduces a picture which 
shows how useful the modern in art 
can be. 

Nothing less than the touch of 
modernity used would have achieved 
the same display and effective result 
for Wayne Knit Hosiery. 

A talk with one of our representa- 
tives located conveniently near you may 
be the first step toward equally effective 
color advertising in your business. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 
(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 


equals 100) 

Year 1929 Year 1928 
Jan. 5 .... 103 Jan. 7 .... 100 
fen, 12 ... 158 fon, 14 2°00 
Jan. 19 ... 142 Jan. 21 ... 126 
Jan. 26 ... 144 Jan. 28 ... 132 
roe 2 2... 9A? Pe 4 «...°882 
Pee. 9. 2250 OD Web 11... 197 


Feb. 16 ... 147 Feb. 18 ... 139 
Feb. 23 ... 150 Feb. 25 ... 135 
peat; 2.5.5 BO-Bieees 6 DR 
Mar.9 .... 147 Mar. 10 ... 133 
Mar. 16 ... 149 Mar. 17 ... 134 
Mar. 23 ... 153 Mar. 24 ... 131 
Mar. 50 ... 1535 Mar. 31 ... 132 
Aor. G6... 248 Apt 7 ..s5 T28 
Ape. 15. ... 157 Apt. 14... 126 
Apt: 20 ... 156 Ape 21 ... 128 
Age. 27 ... 155: Ape. 28 ... 126 
May 4 .... 156 May 5 .... 126 
May 11 ... 150 May 12 ... 126 
May 18 ... 149 May 19 ... 126 
May 25 ... 146 May 26 ... 125 
ie 2 2.6 OE ee 205 TO 
Jne. 8 .... 140 Jne. 9 .... 127 
fac. 15 ... 302 joe 1... 125 
jae. 22 ... 141 fre 23 «.. Taz 
jac. 29 ... 141 jae. 30 ... T21 


ee a. oe ere 120 
ply. 13 .... 158 fly. 14... 128 
Jly. 20 .... 138 Jly. 21 .... 130 
By. 27.5. 6 Py. 28 .... 133 
Aug.3 .... 136 Ang 4.... 131 


Aug. 10 ... 136 Aug. 11... 134 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc. 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 


The Fifth International Congress of the 
Technical Press will be held in Barcelona, 
Madrid and Seville, Spain, September 16- 
24, on the occasion of the Barcelona In- 
ternational Exposition. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
wanted by long-established and nationally known 
weekly newspaper. Must know agency methods 
and be familiar with national accounts. Give full 
details, including experience, age, salary, etc. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. Box 820, 
ig aes 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


DIRECT MAIL 


PERSONALITY LETTERS. Increased facilities 
now permit me to add a tew select clients tor my 
services. Letters of any nature on any problem. 
Letters only, my specialty. Each problem_indi- 
vidually treated. W. W. Halcomb, Turkey, Texas. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 
him of from $1.000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
“s C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


LINES WANTED 


Representative of nationally known electrical 
manufacturer locating in San Francisco can give 
representation covering Pacific Coast on agency 
basis. Jobbing lines preferred. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Coast Agent, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 8@ MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 


BOOKLETS & HOUSE ORGANS 


expertly written and economically produced 


THE WORD SHOP 


Commercial Dept. 


4218 N. Lowell Ave. Chicage, DL 
Edward P. Van Harlingen Telephone: 
Clement J. Kalas Kildare 8642 
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Standardized Routing 
Travel mileage reduced by 9,400 miles 
and 47 new towns covered by system- 
atic routing on Namapco Map. 


<5 
Salesman’s Own Routing 


Routing previously followed, as laid 
out by salesman himself. 


Saving Time, Mileage and Money 


The Tangible Result of Systematic Routings 
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worked out on Namapco Maps 


In commenting on the result of systematic 
routing of salesmen, worked out in their 
home office on their Namapco Maps (which 
is only one of the ways in which these maps 
are used), C. B. Ross, Sales Manager of the 
Wahl Company, Chicago, says: 

“It will be interesting to other Sales Man- 
agers to know that in one territory we saved 


9,400 miles of travel in the first year, as against 


the previous year when the salesman was rout- 
ing himself. We were able to put him in 47 


more towns and we actually secured business 
from 28 of them. This was done without 
sacrificing his time in the larger centers.” 


Multiply those figures by numerous territories 
and salesmen, and you will appreciate the 
enormous possibilities in saving time, mileage 
and money and in increasing sales by the prac- 
tical use of Namapco Maps. With different 
colors of crayon and different sizes, colors and 
kinds of tacks, tags, rings, etc., there is no 
limit to the information these maps can give— 
territories of salesmen, dealers and jobbers; 
salesmen’s routes; inquiries; prospects; points 
where sales are good; points where sales are 
falling down; and every different use has its 
own possibilities for increased efficiency and 
material profit. Whether your business is large 
or small, there is a Namapco System to fit it. 


Tell us what you sell, how and where, and we will 
show you the kind of a map system you should have, 
how you can use it effectively and profitably, and 


how you can add to 


Address our home office, 


as your business grows. 


908 Murphy Building, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


Map Makers Since 1885 


908 Murphy Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


675-8 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


TO BIGGER BUSINESS #s 


end for 


our NEW sample book! 


F you are the man responsible for getting 

results and value from printed matter, 
you should have a copy of the Cantine Sam- 
ple Book on your desk for ready reference 
in specifying. 

This book shows coated papers of every 
standard size, color and weight, with grades 
that meet every requirement of printing and 
folding quality, and of price. It shows papers 
that give printing effects totally unattainable 


sively for over 40 years, and is a national 
headquarters for dependable service and 
maximum values in coated paper. 

In the average printshop only coated paper 
is practicable for reproducing fine-screen 
halftone and color process plates. And in 
lithography, coated papers give a brilliancy 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Cantine’s Papers may be used by any 
printer, and should be specified by the buyer. 


The nearest distributor’s name will be 


from any other source. 


MAKERS 
The MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY | augrican| Sent you with your copy of the Sample 
has specialized on paper-coating exclu- tread Book. Kindly address our Dept., 621 


THE MARTIN 


CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


? ne: 
ANMNCD Pavers 


CANFOLD *« ASHOKAN * ESOPUS * VELVETONE * LITHO C.I1S. 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND * HI-ARTS * M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE | 


